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GAYLORD PERRY 


The third installment of Gaylord Perry’s 
autobiographical confession, Me and 
the Spitter, appears in this month’s 
SPORT, and it's the last portion we'll be 
presenting. If you want to read the rest, 
you'll just have to buy the book. It’s 
worth the investment, and besides, the 
way the 1974 season started for him, 
Gaylord may need the money. 

This is the year when umpires may 
rule that a pitcher is throwing an illegal 
pitch if they think they see one. It’s now 
strictly a judgment call. The opening 
game of the season, Cleveland versus 
the Yankees at Shea Stadium, the very 
ballpark where Gaylord introduced his 
infant spitter ten years ago, umpire 
Marty Springstead thought he saw Gay- 
lord deliver an illegal pitch to the 
Yankees’ Graig Nettles. The fact that 
the ball suddenly dipped as it reached 
home plate may have __ influenced 
Springstead’s thoughts. The umpire 
called the pitch a ball, and if he had 


thought he saw another illegal pitch 
later, he would have ejected Perry from 
the game. 

Springstead made no second call; the 
Yankee bats, instead, ejected Gaylord. 
Afterward, the veteran pitcher insisted 
that the sinker Springstead suspected 
had been, in fact, a legal pitch. Gay- 
lord did not insist that all of his pitches 
against the Yankees were legal pitches. 

The umpire, as usual, had the final 
word. Informed after the game that 
Perry’s book publishers were planning 
a party for Gaylord two days later, 
Springstead said, “I guess | just blew 
my invitation.” 

Obviously, Springstead doesn’t under- 
stand publishing. A few more calls like 
that one—plus one loud anguished call 
from Bowie Kuhn—and Me and the 
Spitter could become a best-seller. 


When we assign stories to writers, 
we try to match author and subject as 
neatly as possible. In this issue, we've 
done a terrific job—in reverse. For in- 
stance, to report on Calvin Murphy, the 
shortest man in the NBA, we dispatched 
six-foot-eight Charley Rosen, our tallest 
writer; to cover Pete Rose, a man who 
hustled his way from the bottom of 
Organized baseball to the top, we sent 
Paul Hemphill, who got cut from Class 
D before he played a game (see 
Hemphill’s America); to examine Rod 
Carew, a gifted Latin with an American- 
born wife, we nominated our new man- 
aging editor, Don Kowet, an American 
with a Spanish-born wife; and finally, 
for a profile of Rod Curl, a golfer 
whose ambition is to earn $100,000 a 
year, we called on Dan Gleason, a 
writer whose ambition, we suspect, is 
to spend $100,000 a year. Despite each 
writer’s obvious lack of empathy with 
his subject, each delivered the story. 

Next month, we'll be breaking the 
pattern. We have a writer named 
Randy Neumann doing a story on a 
heavyweight boxer. Randy Neumann is, 
of all things, a heavyweight boxer. 
Maybe it'll work. 
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Good gas mileage is still the thing 
you want most in a little car, of 


course. But we know you'd like more. 
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models to choose from. 

Bucket seats that fit you 
comfortably. 

Nice soft carpeting. 

A floor-mounted shift control and 
an instrument panel with dials and 


gauges instead of flashing lights. 

Really good handling. 

An engine with a little bit of 
varroom going for it. 

A rear seat that folds down and a 
rear door that opens up, so you can 
use your little car almost like a station 
wagon. 

The Vega GT. 

An economy car-and-a-half, 


This year’ s version 


of last year’s Motor VEGA 


Trend Economy Car of 
the Year. Car & Driver 

Readers’ Choice, Best 
Economy Sedan, ’71, 

72, °73. Motor Service & Service Station 
Management mechanic survey, Easiest 


Subcompact to Service, °72. Motor 
Trend, Car of the Year, ’71. 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 


Penske 


BY MAURY Z. LEVY 


t was all over now. Out on the 

track, deep in the dark, a lone 

man was trying to scrub the 
blood off the brickyard. The dead 
and the dying had been taken to the 
hospitals and morgues. And the sur- 
vivors had gone over to the Holiday 
Inn Northwest to live it up, to take 
one last shot at the girls from Day- 
ton. 

A track official from the Indi- 
anapolis Motor Speedway walked 
through Gasoline Alley with a 
flashlight, making sure that all the 
doors had been locked for another 
year, that all the garages were 
dark. He saw a dim glow coming 
from the blue-and-gold garages on 
the last row and he went over and 
shook the bolted doors, figuring the 
Penske people had forgotten to 
turn their lights out. But then the 
door to Mark Donohue’s garage 
opened and the official could see a 
small crowd of people around a 
car, and Roger Penske poked out 
his gray head. 

“It’s okay,” Penske said. “We're 
just working on our race strategy.” 

“It’s a little late,’ the official 
chuckled. 

“Not for next year it isn’t,” 
said Penske. 

Penske went back inside and sat 
down with the engineers and their 
slide rules, and they stayed there 
through the night until they found 
out what went wrong with the cars. 
It had to be the cars. Nothing ever 


goes wrong with Penske’s people. 
The year before, they had won the 
500. Gary Bettenhausen, part of a 
two-man team, had led through 
most of it, before burning himself 
and the competition out. He 
watched his teammate, Mark 
Donohue, coast right through the 
pack to take the win. But 1973, 
Mark Donohue’s last run at this race 
as a driver, was a lot different. 

It was Bobby Allison’s last year 
at Indy, too. Also his first. Roger 
Penske had talked Allison, the vet- 
eran of 272 stock-car races, into 
joining his team. Allison’s wife 
Judy was very scared of the whole 
thing. Those cars were so tiny and 
they didn’t have any tops. Allison 
assured her it was all very safe. He 
even flew her up to watch the time 
trials. 

At 9:37 one morning, she 
walked into Roger Penske’s private 
suite at the head of turn two. “This 
is really something,” she said. She 
was quickly called out to the bal- 
cony to watch the first car coming 
around in practice. Art Pollard, the 
old pro, pulled out of the pits and 
started to drive his car through the 
first turn. The car was an Eagle, 
very sleek, very low-slung, the 
same car Mark Donohue was driv- 
ing. As the car came out of turn 
one, at about 180 miles an hour, 
Art Pollard lost the groove. The 
car made a quick veer to the right 
and hit the concrete wall. The right 


hues 


IN IFIE PITS AT INDY 


wheels were ripped off. The car 
bounced off the wall and skidded 
all the way down to turn two, 1,450 
feet away, first onto the grass of 
the infield and then back on the 
track, where it started flipping end 
over end, with a lot of the parts 
breaking off and flying away. It 
came to rest like a pancake on the 
last flip to the griddle. Art Pollard, 
who was 46 years old and had a 
lot of family and friends, was still 
in the car. He was as good as dead. 
When the car blew up, the flames 
shot back into Pollard. Judy Alli- 
son couldn’t see that part from the 
balcony. That afternoon, while she 
was still shaking, Judy Allison flew 
back to Alabama. Bobby Allison 
went to church and prayed a lot. 

Early that morning, the morning 
Art Pollard crashed, Gary Betten- 
hausen stood inside his locked and 
bolted wooden garage very much 
alone. It was supposed to be a spe- 
cial day, the first day of the time 
trials. The talk around Gasoline 
Alley echoed the stories in the pa- 
pers. This could be the day, the 
first day in history, that a car and 
driver would average over 200 
miles an hour turning the two-and- 
a-half mile oval. 

But that’s not what Gary Betten- 
hausen was thinking. Deep inside, 
he was remembering an anniversa- 


Mark Donohue (top left) drove his last 
race for Roger Penske (top right) in 
the International Race of Champions. 
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ry. “It was 12 years ago today,” he 
said. “My dad died here.” 

Gary was only 19 then. He had 
just started racing modified Go- 
Karts. His father, Tony Betten- 
hausen, was 44 and an old pro at 
Indy. He was a cautious man. He 
had promised himself and his fam- 
ily he would never ride in a car 
that wasn’t his, a car he wasn’t sure 
of. He kept that promise until 1961. 
A friend who had helped Tony Bet- 
tenhausen build a silo on his Illinois 
farm the previous winter asked 
Tony if he’d take his car out on 
the Indy track for a shakedown 
run, just to test it out for him. Tony 
couldn’t refuse. Anyway, it was 
only for one lap. 

You can buy a good cotter pin 
for a few pennies at your local 
hardware store. They say it was a 
bad cotter pin that ended Tony 
Bettenhausen’s life. An axle broke 
and the car hit the wall and turned 
end over end. 

Late last May, 12 years later, 
Gary Bettenhausen walked out of 
the garage area to go to his car, 
which was already in the pits. 
Somebody stopped him to say his 
friend Art Pollard had just been in 
an accident and had been taken to 
the hospital in pretty bad shape. 

“What happened?” Bettenhaus- 
en asked. 

“He hit the wall and turned end 
over end,” he was told. 

Gary Bettenhausen didn’t say 
another word to anybody. He 
walked over and got into his car 
and drove out and turned the fast- 
est qualifying time in the history 
of Indy. The crowd roared. He 
drove back into the pits and was 
interviewed over the public address 
system with a quarter million peo- 


ple in the stands listening. He 
sounded very happy. for the first 
time that day. He finished talking 
and there were more cheers as he 
walked away from his car. Then 
they announced it. Pollard had just 
died in Methodist Hospital. Gary 
Bettenhausen broke down and cried. 

Three starts, two more deaths 
and a few broken and burned bod- 
ies later, they would finally run this 
race. But hardly anybody cared 
anymore. Bobby Allison was late 
getting to the grid because of some 
last-minute changes in the garage 
area. All the other drivers were in 
their cars when Allison came run- 
ning, right at the introduction to 
the National Anthem. Being the 
patriotic Southern gentleman he is, 
Allison refused to move while the 
anthem was being played. The car 
didn’t have a chance to warm up. 
He went out with a cold engine with 
the oil pressure building. 

On the second lap, Bobby Alli- 
son was headed home. It was a 
catastrophic failure for both him 
and Penske. A bolt broke and a 
rod went through the side of the 
engine block. It was just one of 
those things. He got out and threw 
his helmet down on the ground and 
went home and had a long talk with 
his wife. Then he asked Roger 
Penske to let him out of the second 
half of his two-year Indy contract. 

Some 91 laps later, Mark Dono- 
hue would call it quits too, thanks 
to a burned exhaust valve. In be- 
tween, most of the other big names 
would drop out. And Swede Sav- 
age would hit the wall coming 
through the fourth turn and he 
would disintegrate and die. A crew- 
man running to help him would be 
hit by a speeding rescue truck. 


Gary Bettenhausen, who had 
some early trouble, was driving 
hard now. He was running better 
than anybody out there, picking up 
a place or two on every lap. There 
was some excitement in the Penske 
pits as Bettenhausen moved from 
14th to eighth to seventh to fifth 
and kept standing on it. Then 
Roger Penske put out his hand to 
signal. It got wet. It was raining 
again, the same rain that had stalled 
the race on the two previous days. 
By now, they had enough laps to 
make it legal. By now, they just 
wanted to get the race over with 
before another disaster happened. 
They put out the yellow flag and 
then the red. They never even 
bothered to drop the checkered. In 
what seemed like a kangaroo court 
proceeding, they declared Gordon 
Johneock, the guy who, by attri- 
tion, happened to be leading at the 
time, the winner, gave him the 
trophy and quickly left. A half hour 
later, the sun was out again, but 
everybody had gone home. The first 
Indy 332% was over. 

“Tt was just a matter of who was 
going to break down or crash next,” 
Gary Bettenhausen said. “It just 
wasn’t a race. It was a disaster.” 

Mark Donohue was in the ga- 
rage late that night with Roger 
Penske and engineering director 
Don Cox and a lot of the other 
technical people. But Donohue 
wasn’t there as a driver. He'd al- 
ready made up his mind he’d never 
race at Indy again. The official an- 
nouncement of his retirement would 
wait until the day he wrapped up 
the Can-Am Cup at Riverside. 

He would drive in only one more 
race, the Penske-promoted Inter- 
national Race of Champions, where 
a dozen of the world’s top drivers 
would go head-to-head in seeming- 
ly identical Porsche Carreras. 
Donohue went out in first-class 
form. He won the final going away. 

And away he went, to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where Roger Penske 
had just built a new multi-million 
dollar spotlessly clean racing com- 
plex. Mark Donohue hung up his 
firesuit and put on a jacket and tie. 
He would now take over as pres- 
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ident of Roger Penske Racing. He 
would now be a businessman. He 
would now be an engineer. He 
would now start to go crazy. 

“I feel like putting my fist 
through the wall,” he says, almost 
putting his fist through the wall. 
“It’s very frustrating because I 
must look to the money a Jot, which 
I never did before, and I’ve got to 
try to keep a better control over 
what’s going on. And I’ve got to do 
all this without driving, which was 
a great outlet. It’s hard to take.” 

Donohue’s been having a lot of 
trouble adjusting to an administra- 
tive job. Now that the Penske 
empire has gotten so big, he’s got 
to start pulling pursestrings. Getting 
the job done used to be the most 
important thing. How much it cost 
really didn’t matter that much. But 
now it does. And now it’s Dono- 
hue’s responsibility. 

“The thrill is gone,” Donohue 
says. “I get out there in the shop 
now and I’m sorting out a car we’ve 
worked on all winter and it’s just 
not the same because I can’t drive 
it myself,” 

Donohue feels he got out of driv- 
ing at the right time, though—when 
it was hardest for him to do. He’d 
won just about everything in sight. 
The only step he had left was to 
go to Formula One racing. But by 
the time he got into his first race, 
he’d be 37 years old. And you can 
count the number of successful 
drivers over 40 on one hand. 

Right now, Donohue’s main con- 
cern is getting ready for Indy, 
which just about everyone will be 
running this year with their fingers 
crossed. A lot of people have said 
that the seeming disaster of last 
year is what made Donohue quit 


racing. He says it isn’t so. In fact, 
he came out very openly after last 
year’s race and criticized those who 
said it was a disaster. 

“Sure a couple of people got 
killed,” he says, “but they made 
mistakes and they got killed. That’s 
the risk everyone takes being a race 
driver. If it wasn’t such a high risk, 
we wouldn’t be making so much 
money. Anyway, I never thought 
racing was so dangerous. There’s 
some chance that you take. And I 
spent my time in the hospital like 
everybody else. But I didn’t think 
it was a particularly reckless sport. 
It had its danger, but it wasn’t the 
doomsday kind of thing that every- 
body likes to think it is.” 

Yet Roger Penske was the first 
one to suggest safety changes after 
last year’s race. It was his idea to 
lighten the gas load and shorten the 
cars’ aerodynamic wings, ideas 
adopted for this year’s 500. 

“Roger was only being practical 
by doing that,” Donohue says. “It’s 
not that he was so concerned about 
safety. Others were talking about 
redesigning the whole car in the 
middle of the year and Roger just 
didn’t want to do that because it 
doesn’t make sense financially. He 
said if you’ve got to do something, 
let’s do something that doesn’t cost 
any money. And so that’s what we 
did. And it was actually a brilliant 
judgment he made, as it turns out. 
Nobody realized then how brilliant 
it really was. But that’s typical of 
him. He’s toa brilliant, dammit.” 

Penske and Donohue have 
shared a mutual admiration for a 
long time. They’re the same age, 
both from the same upper-middle- 
class backgrounds. But the similar- 
ities aren’t very visual. Penske is a 


handsome, almost perfect-looking 
man. He's slender because he 
doesn’t eat that much. He’s too 
busy. He eats as a function. His 
hair has grayed quickly and dis- 
tinctively over the past few years. 
It’s full and always in place. He 
wears a seemingly endless supply of 
pastel V-neck sweaters, with either 
an oxford cloth buttondown or a 
thin turtleneck underneath. He has 
a paranoia about cleanliness, about 
himself, his cars and everybody 
who works for him. Mark Dono- 
hue, meanwhile, is Charlie Brown. 

Penske, of course, used to be a 
driver himself, a road racer reason- 
ably skilled and successful. When he 
quit, in the mid ’60s, he bought 
part of a Chevrolet agency in Phila- 
delphia. Then he went on to bigger 
and better things. A racing garage 
in suburban Newtown Square (the 
forerunner of the Reading com- 
plex), a whole line of auto prod- 
ucts marketed through Sears, more 
car dealerships, car rental franchis- 
es, a tire distribution business, an 
insurance agency, a truck leasing 
company, and even his own speed- 
way in Michigan. 

He got into race car sponsorship 
when he sold a passenger car to a 
Sun Oil executive. Penske talked 
him into sponsoring a racing pro- 
gram. Now all he needed was a 
driver. 

He met Mark Donohue at the 
funeral of a fellow driver. Both had 
engineering degrees, Penske from 
Lehigh, Donohue from Brown. 
After a few rough races, they start- 
ed spending a lot of time in victory 
lane together. Donohue drove a lot 
of different cars in a lot of differ- 
ent races. He was considered one 
of the top drivers in the country. 
In 49 states, anyway. He had never 
been to Indiana. But in 1969 
Roger Penske decided Mark had to 
go. There was only one race left 
and it was the big one. 

Penske started buzzing around 
the country in his Lear Jet lining up 
sponsors. He became a genius at 
wooing financial backers. He went 
after only a few big ones and only 
for long-term contracts. He didn’t 
want his cars to be covered with 
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stickers. He’s a fanatic about that. 
There’s a man in his crew now who 
does nothing but polish the cars. 
“Tf somebody’s backing a $100,- 
000 car,” he says, “it can at least 
look washed and waxed.” 

The initial Indy budget was 
$150,000. For newcomers, the team 
did remarkably well, and in 1972, 
Donohue won. Indy became big 
business, Total sponsorship involve- 
ments are now over ten times what 
they were five years ago, What used 
to be just about a two-man oper- 
ation has boomed to over 50. And 
Penske knows how to pick them. 

He lured engineering director 


Don Cox away from the General 
Motors Institute, where he did a 
lot of Chevrolet’s experimental 
planning work. Cox uses a slide 
rule instead of a monkey wrench. 
“You've got to be organized,” 
Cox says. “You know what has to 
be done, who’s going to handle 
what, when to make the pit stops. 
“We set up our race strategy be- 
forehand and stick to it. Each driv- 
er is different, each car gets a dif- 
ferent setup. There’s no room for 
confusion. If we go organized and 
prepared and lose the race, that’s 


all right. But if we’re not prepared 
and we lose, it’s inexcusable.” 


Penske Racing, which this year 
may expand to Formula One, plans 
a two-car team at Indy this Memo- 
tial Day weekend. Gary Betten- 
hausen will be driving a modified 
version of last year’s McLaren. Peter 
Revson had been signed to drive 
Donohue’s Eagle, but when Revson 
died in South Africa, the Penske 
team hired Mike Hiss, the rookie of 
the year at Indianapolis in 1972. 

Indy will be a totally different 
race this year. The new safety mea- 
sures will bring the speeds down 
some 20 miles an hour. The fuel 
situation will make pitstop plan- 
ning a hairline calculation. It won’t 
be a race of speed anymore. It'll 
be a race of mileage and strategy. 

“Nobody’s going to burn this 
track up,” Roger Penske says. 
“This is going to be a thinking 
man’s race.” 

Mark Donohue, who will be in 
the pits for the first time in street 
clothes, agrees. “If our cars hold 
up, we'll win,” he says. “Because 
nobody’s going to beat our brains 
out.’ | 


“Fe ister starts 


; Brain Out slowdown lubrication, sluggish 
5 performance and heavy engine wear. 

Clean up with Castrol GTX Motor Oil. 
It's active, long life lubrication 
and superfine engine protection. 
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MG Midget. 


The people’s Ferrari. 


Mention the name Ferrari to most 
sports car enthusiasts and their eyes 
light up, their pulse quickens and 
butterflies flutter through their 
stomachs, Because Ferrari is quite a 
sports car. At quite a price. 

Now, we won't claim the same 
sensations happen at the mention of 
the MG Midget. But it, too, is quite a 
sports car. At not-so-quite a price. 

The fact is, the MG Midget is the 
lowest-priced true sports car you can 
buy. That makes it a sports car for 
The People. 


MG Midget is equipped with rack 
and pinion steering, front disc brakes, 
race seasoned suspension anda 
four-speed gearbox linked to the 
economical 1275 c.c. overhead valve 
engine that delivers over 20 miles to 
the gallon. 

Not exactly a Ferrari. But one 
heck of a people’s sports car. Other 
standards on the MG Midget are 
reclining bucket seats, wrapped 
steering wheel, mag-style wheels, 
radial-ply tires, full carpeting and 
complete sports car instrumentation— 


including tachometer and trip 
odometer. So if you have a Ferrari 
taste, but an economy car budget, 
check out the peoples sports car, 

MG Midget. For the name of your dealer 
and information abcut overseas 
delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, 
call (800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free. 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


) The sports car America loved first. 


If you want a 22 fit to move out with the Model 94, 
we have it. 


The 9422. Classically made from forged steel, solid 
walnut, true to tradition and modern in design. 


MODEL 9422 
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When you create a rim fire rifle and invite comparison with the legendary Winchester Model 
94 — one of the most famous of all firearms — you know from the start that there can be no 
compromise in materials, workmanship and quality features. And for this reason the 
Winchester 9422 has already become a classic...a true descendant of its distinguished 
ancestor. 
Forged steel — not only in the barrel but in the receiver frame and finger lever. The high 
strength you would expect and the quality of metal that takes a smooth polish and holds 
deep, flawless bluing. Solid American walnut in the straight-grip stock and carbine-style forearm. 
Side ejection to permit low scope mounting. Adjustable, semi-buckhorn rear sight and bead front 
ramp sights included as standard. A two-piece firing pin mechanism designed to operate only when 
the action is completely closed and locked — to give additional safety. 
At Winchester we are proud of this rifle and the heritage from which it springs. We think you will 
be equally proud to be part of this tradition. 
Winchester Model 9422 Standard. Magazine tube holds 22 Shorts, 17 Longs or 15 Long Rifles in- 
terchangeably. Winchester Model 9422M Magnum. Magazine tube holds 


eleven 22 W.M.R. cartridges — offers center fire power and accuracy at vvinchester 


a rim fire price. See them both at your Winchester dealer . . . and get the Wa 
ready to move out with a classic. $WIWCHESTER. 275 Winchester ° 
Avenue, New Haven, CT. 06504. vvant it 
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NUMBER 715 

Up until the night Henry Aaron hit his 
715th home run, any resemblance be- 
tween Aaron and Babe Ruth was pure- 
ly statistical. The Babe was a loud, 
proud swaggering man, visible and 


audible in any crowd; Aaron spent 
years being as invisible as a superstar 
could be, always quiet, polite, predict- 
able in his efficiency and his remarks. 
But on Monday, April 8, when Aaron 
broke Ruth's record with his home run 
off Al Downing of the Dodgers, the 


Atlanta star finally said something that 
sounded as if it came straight out of 
the mouth of Babe. 

An Atlanta relief pitcher named Tom 
House caught the historic home run in 
the Braves’ bullpen and promptly raced 
toward home plate to deliver the ball 
to Aaron. When he handed over the 
ball, Henry made his Ruthian remark. 
According to House, Aaron said: 
“Thanks, kid.” 

Ruth would have been pleased. He 
called everyone “kid.” 


NUMBER 7—AND FRIEND 
Sometime within the next decade, unless 
the earth opens up and_ swallows 
Cooperstown, Henry Aaron will go into 
baseball’s Hall of Fame, a sanctuary 
that will be invaded this summer by a 
pair of former Yankees named Mickey 
Mantle and Whitey Ford. Some pair. 

Once upon a time, when his legs 
were sound and his power awesome, 
Mantle was the man people thought 
might break Babe Ruth’s record. Four 
times before he reached the age of 30, 
Mantle led his league in home runs; 
Aaron performed that feat only twice 
in his 20s. By the time he hit 30, Mantle 
had hit 374 home runs; at the same age, 
Aaron had 342 home runs. But Mantle’s 
career ended ai 36, and at 536. 

Ford, like Mantle, had a major-league 
career that spanned 18 seasons, and 15 
of those years overlapped. Their lives 
overlapped, too. They were teammates 
on the field, friends off the field, and 
the relationship persisted right into 
spring training, 1974. Ford is now the 
Yankees’ pitching coach, and Mantle 
was a special batting coach during 
training camp. Still, off the field, in 
Florida, they ran together. 

To be more precise, they raced to- 
gether, in sulkies, behind harness horses, 
at Pompano Park one night. No joke. 
It was a match race, Mantle against 
Ford, each driving a seasoned trotter. 

The race at Pompano was the third 
trotting race between Mantle and Ford; 
Mantle had won the first two. That 
wasn’t surprising: A farm boy from 
Oklahoma should know horses a little 
better than a street kid from Queens. 
“If we raced milk trucks,” said Ford, 
“I'd kill him.” Beer trucks, too, probably. 

Both men looked remarkably profes- 
sional behind their horses. Both knew 
what they were doing, and both pos- 
sessed two keys to the sport: Strong 
arms and plenty of guts. 

Halfway around the oval Pompano 
track, the race looked like a repeat of 
their first two meetings. Mantle held a 
small, but solid lead. But in the last 
quarter-mile, Ford urged his horse for- 
ward with a gentle whip (Mantle had 
been warned not to whip his horse, a 
temperamental fellow), overtook Mantle 


Hank Aaron always hit home runs like 
the Babe. But after hitting No. 715, 
he even started talking like the Babe. 
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and won going away. The reason soon 
became obvious: Mantle’s horse pulled 
up lame. 

Afterward, when sports columnist Red 
Smith presented the winner‘s trophy to 
the kid from Queens, Mantle offered a 
legitimate alibi. “| never thought,” he 
said, “that they could find a horse with 
worse legs than mine.”’ 


NUMBER 3—AND FRIEND 
When Mickey Mantle and Whitey Ford 
were active Yankees and running hard— 
off the field—they made up two-thirds 
of a devilish triumverate. The third man, 
in stature but not in deviltry, was a 
tough kid from California, Alfred Mar- 
tin, better known as Billy. Martin was a 
Florida, too, this spring, not as a coach, 
but as a manager of a big-league team. 
Well, as manager of the Texas Rangers, 
anyway. 

Martin had plenty of opportunity to 
see his old friends and teammates, but 
he also had a new friend to keep him 


amused during spring training, a Ranger 


scrub named Charlie Pride. Better 
known as a _ Country-and-Western 
singer. Best known as the first black 
Country-and-Western star. 

long before Pride startled Nashville 
with his gifted voice and his unique 
complexion, he was a baseball player, 


a California Angel farmhand for a 
while, finally a New York Met discard. 
When Casey Stengel let him go, Pride 
headed home through Nashville, en- 
countered his future manager (theatrical, 
not baseball), cut a record and the rest, 
as they say at the Grand Ole Opry, is 
history. 

But Pride, now in his late 30s, has 
never lost his love for baseball, and 
this year he worked out his singing 
schedule so that he could spend almost 
all of spring training working out with 
the Rangers. Manager Martin and the 
Ranger players were happy to have him 
aboard; for one thing, the Rangers are 
not accustomed to superstars of any 
kind, and for another, on days when it 
rained, Pride sang in the clubhouse. He 
got plenty of requests for his hit, “Kiss 
An Angel Good Morning.” 

Besides, Pride wasn’t a bad _ ball- 
player, and nobody in training camp 
hustled any harder, shagging fiies, run- 
ning, swinging at the batting machines. 
Finally, Billy Martin decided to reward 
Pride by activating him for one exhibi- 
tion game. 

Martin picked a perfect spot: A game 
against the Baltimore Orioles, who were 
planning to start Jim Palmer, the Al's Cy 
Young Award winner last year. 

To make everything legal, Martin 
went through the motions of signing 
Pride to a contract the morning of the 
Baltimore game. Then Martin made out 
his lineup, writing in Pride as the 


designated hitter, perhaps the first 
designated hitter ever to be given the 
ninth spot in the batting order. The first 
time Pride came to bat, he grounded 
out, a feat that won him considerable 
applause. 

The second time up, Pride did even 
better. A  switch-hitter, batting © left- 
handed against the right-handed Palmer, 
Pride sliced a single to left field. He 
practically danced to first base, and 
the crowd, including the Ranger bench, 
went slightly wild. Martin promptly sent 
in a pinch-runner, and Pride trotted 
happily to the bench, carrying a .500 
batting average with him, quite possibly 
the highest on the Rangers all spring. 
Palmer tossed Pride the ball as a 
souvenir; the singer accepted it as 
gratefully as Henry Aaron accepted the 
ball from Tom House. But Pride didn’t 
say, “Thanks, kid.” He is too much in 
awe of real big leaguers. 

After the game, manager Martin made 
a tactical move. He announced he was 
cutting Pride from the team, a brave 
move considering everyone else’s bat- 
ting averages. But Martin had a good 
reason, “I! cut him,’ said Billy the Kid, 
“for singing in the clubhouse.” 


PATTY PUCK 

In one way,. the Atlanta hockey player 
sounded like most hockey players: “| 
realize that I’m 25 and still have all my 
teeth and my face hasn’t been messed 
up, so maybe it’s time to quit.” 

In another respect, the hockey player 
certainly sounded different: “| was dat- 
ing a fellow on the team last year and 
we talked about getting married. But 
we broke up around Christmas.” 

Don‘t get nervous. The hockey player 
is perfectly normal. It’s just that he’s 
a she, a shapely she named Patty Lynch, 
the only female player in an Atlanta 
amateur hockey league. Patty’s 25, a 
stewardess for Eastern Airlines when she 
isn’t checking opposing hockey players. 

“| try to act like a lady on the ice 
as well as off it,” she says. “| don't 
come on strong as a hockey player— 
until | get to know the others. Then | 
let them have it.” 

And by that, she doesn’t mean coffee, 
tea or she. 

While Mickey Mantle (left) was rac- 


ing Whitey Ford, singer Charlie Pride 
(center) was singling to left field. 
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WIIH 
JOHNNY MILLER 


Johnny Miller is for sale. 

For $10,000 a day, he'll play a 
round of golf with your favorite 
clients; for $100,000 a year, he'll 
wear your clothes or use your golf 


clubs. Either way, it’s a bargain. 
Everyone’s eyes are on _ blond 
Johnny Miller. Gorgeous Johnny 
Miller. Unmistakable Johnny Miller. 

Most of the pro golfers seem to 
be interchangeable. Their faces are 
as distinctive as the faces on their 
three-woods. 

Rod Funseth, who’s been on the 
tour more than a decade, learned 
this recently. 

When the tour stopped in Los 
Angeles for the Glen Campbell 
Open early this year, Funseth came 
to town as the defending champion. 
He arrived on Tuesday and saw that 
the committee had put Jack Nick- 
laus’s face on the cover of the 
program; the champion’s face is 
customary. Funseth immediately 
withdrew and went home. Probably 
no one noticed. 


Johnny Miller is the name of 

the good-looking blond fellow 
you can find endorsing mattresses, 
cars, tomato juice, clothes 

and sporting goods on your 

TV screen. Occasionally, you 

may even see him playing golf; 
that's for pocket money now. 


The tournament committee made 
a mistake putting Nicklaus on the 
cover. They should have used 
Johnny Miller. There wasn’t a hot- 
ter blond within 50 miles of Holly- 
wood. He came into the tourna- 
ment a month after winning the 
first three events on this year’s tour. 
Everybody in movieland wanted a 
piece of Johnny Miller. 

He made an appearance on the 
Johnny Carson show, spoke with 
advertisers who wanted to buy his 
face, clowned with Bob Newhart, 
Bob Hope and Dean Martin. And he 
spent much of the week surrounded 
by armed plainclothes guards after 
the tournament committee received 
a kidnapping threat allegedly from 
the Symbionese Liberation Army. 

When Miller did get out on the 
course, he stood in the middle of 
the fairway, the sun reflecting off 
his golden hair, his body clothed 
in perfectly coordinated greens that 
blended with the grass and trees, 
and you could recognize him from 


200 yards away. 

He hit a shot and walked to- 
ward the green, and a dark- 
haired girl with bronzed California 
skin turned to her boy friend and 
said, “He doesn’t look as good up 
close as he does on TV.” 

“He doesn’t have to,” 
friend said. 

At 27, all Johnny Miller has to 
do is keep looking as good as he 
does, keep playing as well as he 
has—and keep listening to smart 
management advice. 

After three years of steady, 
skilled golf, Miller broke through 
the recognition barrier last June. 
He went out to start the last round 
of the U.S. Open on the rugged 
Oakmont course six strokes behind 
the leader. He came in with a 63 to 
win the biggest tournament of all 
with what Billy Casper called “the 
greatest round of golf anyone has 
ever played.” It changed Miller 
from potential star to superstar 
overnight. And then he started this 
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year by winning the first three 
events, the Bing Crosby, the Phoe- 
nix Open and the Dean Martin, 
something no one had ever done. 

From the moment he appeared 
on the practice green at the Riviera 
Country Club, where the L.A. Open 
is played, he was surrounded by 
reporters and admirers. “The hard- 
est thing for me to accept is the 
attention,” he said later. “I want 
to be the best. But I don’t know if I 
can accept the responsibility that 
goes with it. 

“There are a lot of guys on the 
tour who are making $50,000-60,- 
000 a year and are very happy be- 
ing in that tax bracket.” 

But the man who manages 
Miller’s money, Ed Barner of Uni- 
Managers International, has much 
bigger brackets in mind. Miller won 
$127,833 in official earnings last 
year, but that’s just pocket money. 

Barner has Miller doing a series 
of commercials for Sears’ Men’s 
Wear, endorsing two autographed 
lines of MacGregor golf clubs, 
doing commercials for Ford Cars, 
Simmons Mattresses and Hughes 
Air West. (When Miller won the 
Heritage Classic in March, he was 
on camera almost constantly—half 
the time on the fairway and half 
the time on a Simmons mattress.) 
Miller has golf camps in Utah and 
Scotland and is the touring pro for 
the Palmetto Dunes Country Club 
on Hilton Head Island. 

Johnny Miller is also a popular 
face in Japan. There he endorses 
Asahi Golf clothes, Izumi Sangyo 
gloves, is involved in course devel- 
opment with Wako Golf and does 
tomato juice commercials for Kik- 
koman, the Japanese division of 
Del Monte. 

“Being blond is very important 
to the Japanese market,’ Barner 
says. 

Overall, Miller must be making 
well over half a million a year 
away from the golf course. And 
he has even turned away some big 
offers. “Miller Beer called within 
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When it comes to slacks, U.S. Open Champion Johnny Miller is no 
different than you are. He wants the latest style, the newest colors 
and patterns. Kings Road slacks have it all. From the wide belt 
loops to the flare bottoms, they’re fashion. These 100% Trevira® 
polyester double knit slacks come in tantalizing plaids, checks and 
solids with coordinated shirts. Choose Kings Road flare slacks at 
$17 or cuffed at $18 in most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. Also 
available in the regular and Big and Tall catalogs. 
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24 hours after his Open victory,” 
says Barner. “But we had to turn 
them away because Johnny is a 
Mormon and he doesn’t drink.” 

For his work, Barner gets 20 
percent of what Miller wins on the 
course and 20 percent of whatever 
UMI sets up for him. The company 
also handles Billy Casper, Jerry 
Heard and a dozen others. But 
professional jealousy recently cost 
UMI Lanny Wadkins and J. C. 
Snead. 

With all this, it’s a wonder that 
Miller ever has any time to play 
golf. “We've limited the amount of 
physical participation,” Barner in- 
sists. “We get him at home in San 
Francisco for a week and they all 
come in their with their cameras.” 

“TI don’t need any more time for 
golf,” Miller says. “I practice less 
than anyone else who is among the 
top 25 on the tour. I haven't played 
one practice round this year.” 

Miller is struggling to enjoy the 
celebrity status and trying to keep 
his life in perspective. He still goes 
fishing at night in the water haz- 
ards on all the golf courses. And 
he continues to indulge what he 
calls his one materialistic fault— 
his love of cars. He is currently 
driving a Porsche Carerra and is 
seriously thinking about attempting 
drag racing. “It’s the hottest Porsche 
they’ve ever made,” he says. 

And even though he doesn’t 
enjoy being crowded when off the 
course, he loves having the big gal- 
leries when he is playing. “You 
can’t imagine how much the big 
gallery can help you out there,” he 
says. “I hit a shot at the Phoenix 
Open from out of the woods that 
was heading ten yards over the 
green. It hit a guy smack in the 
head and bounced ten feet from 
the pin. I made the putt for a par. 
The guy loved it. He’s been a good 
friend of mine ever since.” 

Anyone who can hit a man in 
the head with a golf ball and end 
up being his friend has got to be a 
great salesman. | 
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The Bullfrog. 


(The greening of a drink.) 


When this drink originally 
occurred to us, we had some 
misgivings. It was so simple 
and obvious we were afraid 
of appearing unsophisticated 
by suggesting it. 
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The opening stage of the 1974 pro 
golf tour was marked by two stun- 
ning successes: Johnny Miller’s— 
and Rod Curl’s. Miller (see Sport- 
ing Life, page 24) won the first 
three tournaments of the year. Curl 
came within a stroke of first place 
in the San Diego Open and, three 
months into the tour, ranked among 
the top 20 money-winners. One’s 
success was no more surprising 
than the other’s. Miller, after all, 
was the 1973 U.S. Open champion; 
a year ago, Curl was only a rabbit, 
the unofficial, slightly derisive term 
for one of those scrambling touring 
pros who had never finished a year 
among the top 60 money-winners. 
Curl was a very hungry rabbit. 


esides having a shot at all the 
B side-money from pro-ams 

and exhibitions and en- 
dorsements, and besides maybe 
getting a car to drive free from 
Ford or Chevy, and besides being 
able to afford to fly your girl friend 
in every week, the nice thing about 
finishing in the top 60 on the golf 
tour’s money-list is that for the next 
season you're exempt from qualify- 
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ing for tournaments. Which means 
any tournament you want to enter, 
you're in—automatically. 

The rabbits—forced to qualify— 
hop from tournament to tourna- 
ment, lighting their next cigarette 
with their last and growing hostile. 
But if the exempt player gets tired, 
he goes home and rests and returns 
when he feels like it. While the ex- 
empt player can gamble for the 
flagstick and the big prize, the rab- 
bit has to play for the fat of the 
green and lag up, playing safe to 
make sure he makes that cut. The 
rabbit spends Wednesdays looking 
at the top players in the pro-ams 
going after that unofficial money 
that spends so officially—and Fri- 
days on the phone, pleading for a 
sponsor exemption for the next 
tournament and checking the sched- 
ules for the Trailways Silver Eagle. 

The difference between 60th and 
61st place can be likened to the 
difference between being born on 
the north edge or the south edge 
of the Rio Grande. 


Late in 1973, while the greens 
froze up north and golf clubs got 
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packed away behind footballs 
where basketballs used to be, the 
rabbits were still on the road. The 
season was ending in Florida at 
Walt Disney World. The Magic 
Kingdom munchkins would do their 
victory dance for Jack Nicklaus, 
but the real drama would be 
masterminded by Chuck Courtney, 
going into the tournament in 59th 
place, Allen Miller in 60th and 
Dwight Nevil in 6Ist.... 

. . . And, mostly, by Rod Curl 
in 62nd place. Rod Curl is a five- 
foot-five, 150-pounder who drew a 
few lines in the golf columns when 
he got his player’s card in °68, be- 
cause he is three-quarters Wintu 
Indian. Since then, he hadn’t done 
much. But 1973 had been a better 
year for him, and going into the 
Disney, he was just $1,063.04 out 
of 60th place. 


Back in January of ’73, Curl and 
his °66 Merc were both longshots 
to finish the year. The Merc could 
use some front-end work, and Rod 
Curl could use a couple of little 
miracles. He had exactly $1,423 to 
his name; he’d counted it a dozen 
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times. No sponsors, no savings, no 
money coming from nowhere, unless 
he won it playing golf. He’d thought 
he had a sponsor, an angel to back 
him, but four years out of the top 
100 didn’t make him a_ blue-chip 
investment, His car was so full of 
clubs and clothes and radios, shoes 
and tees and Coleman stoves that 
he barely had room for his wife. 
And their two kids. “I know if I 
miss two or three cuts in a row, Pm 
gone,” he said. 


And that would put him back in 
Central Valley, near the town of 
Redding, California, where he grew 
up. Back to the construction shovel 
or driving the Carnation route with 
one of his brothers. Before he'd 
tried the golf tour, he’d set out to 
be a gambler and a pool hustler, 
but it didn’t work out. 

He never touched a golf club till 
1963, when he was 20. 

Within two months, Rod Curl 
was a_ six-handicapper. In six 
months, he was a two-handicapper. 
In 1966, he qualified for the U.S. 
Open as an amateur. 

Arnold Palmer remembers Curl 
in ’66. Curl saw that Arnie and 
Dave Marr were playing together in 
a practice round, at the Open, just 
the two of them, two of the greatest 
names in the game. Young Curl 
walked right up to Arnie and said, 
“Hey, you guys need a third guy, 
don’t you, Mister Palmer? I'd like 
to go around with you guys.” 

“He had the worst hook grip I’ve 
ever seen,” says Palmer, ‘but he 
had guts.” 

Two years later, Curl decided to 
turn pro. “It was a hundred-and- 


ten and hotter in the ditch. I just 
dropped my shovel, looked at the 
foreman and said, ‘Bye, I gotta 
go.’” He went down on a $1,500 
loan from his sister Esther to try 
the qualifying school for the tour. 
He qualified by a single stroke. 

“IT don’t know what I would’ve 
done if I'd missed. I tried as hard 
as I could, because I didn’t want 
to let my sister down.” 

For four years, 1969 through 
1972, with a little help from his 
friends, and his sister, Rod Curl 
earned about as much as he spent. 
He was still learning the game. 


There he was in January, 1973, 
heading toward the L.A. Open, 
eating the “special” at places like 
Speedy’s Drive-In and Junior’s 
Hollywood Chili Parlor. 

He didn’t qualify in L.A. But he 
fought overheats in the Merc down 
to San Diego just in time to sign up 
and tee up in the satellite event. 
He hadn’t eaten all day, but he shot 
a 70 that tied him for second place. 
The next day he shot 71, tied for 
second and won $982. “I grabbed 
that check and I felt like Howard 
Hughes. Sonuvabitch, Curl’s rich.” 

Then he went to Phoenix. The 
big names were out there staring 
into the bright lights around the 
Mountain Shadows swimming pool 
and sniffing the breeze through the 
palms. Rod Curl drove around Van 
Buren Street pricing rooms. He 
finally got one at a place where the 
desk man kept a billy club and 
checked Curl’s license plates as he 
drove toward his room. “Maybe he 
figured I was wanted,” Rod says. 

At Phoenix, Curl fought the flu, 
won only $465 and pointed toward 
Tucson. 

“Tm sneaky-long off the tee and 
Tucson is wide open and long. It’s 
my kind of course. I figured 
if I didn’t drop dead, ’'d make me 
$5,000.” 

But there was a new rule. He 
hadn’t read his literature. You had 
to sign up for the next tournament 
even if you made the cut. He 
hadn’t signed up and he couldn’t 
play at Tucson. 

He drove the gloomy ride to 


Monterey, almost back where he 
started, feeling down. He walked 
around, looked around, thought a 
lot. “We were staying at a place, I 
don’t even know if it had windows. 
But you get so far down and some- 
thing makes you get back up again. 
I decided the hell with it. Never 
lose your nerve. My dad was a 
gambler and I decided it was time 
I was, too.” The next day he quali- 
fied at Pebble Beach for the Crosby 
with a 72. He made the cut by a 
shot with a birdie on 18 and picked 
up $442.80. Which was enough to 
get him to Hawaii. He scrambled to 
make $594.45. 

At the Bob Hope Desert Classic, 
he got a little justice. He went for 
everything, finished in the top 20, 
and made $1,760. The break he 
needed. “J could breathe.” Guts 
and a good short game and his 
“pencil-shot” put him up there in 
the Andy Williams. He’d learned 
to hit the ball off a scorer’s pencil 
to keep it airborne longer and to 
use his leverage better. He’d been 
pretty long, but now he was hitting 


the ball farther than he’d ever 
dreamed. 
Curl shot 71-72-70-71 on a 


tough course and won over $3,000. 
“Tt was three-thousand-ninety-four. 
I was counting it down to the dime.” 

He had a caddy named Vic 
Jones from New Orleans who was 
helping him with his swing and his 
game. “He knows so much about 
the golf swing that I’m not even 
gonna tell you, because it’d prob- 
ably blow your mind, He gave me 
confidence and helped me a lot. 
We split up later because he’s a 
hard-head and so am I.” 

On to the Florida Citrus in Or- 
lando. He didn’t even slow down 
for the signs. He shot 70, then 
three straight 69s and won another 
$3,000. 

“By this time, I decide I’m done 
with that rabbit road. I want to fin- 
ish in the top 60. I knew that’s 
what I had to do to become a 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar player. 
That’s what I wanted. I started 
telling myself, Hey, Curl, ain't it 
about time you made something of 
yourself? 
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It takes years to earn a college degree and 
we certainly aren't trying to undermine that 
achievement. But what you do with your col- 
lege degree is just as important as getting it. 
Many college grads are painfully discovering a 
simple truth—a degree does not make a career. 
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ing for some employer to acknowledge the edu- 
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computer scientists, development engineers 
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Aside from professional benefits, 
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care, job security and frequent promotions. 
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Send in this coupon. Or for the location of 
your nearest Air Force recruiter, call 800-447- 
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into a career. 
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“And boy, that next week, I de- 
cided it was time we went in style. 
We checked right into the Doral 
Hotel and went over to the Luau 
and ate one hell of a meal. It’d 
been so long since I'd stayed in a 
really nice place that I must’ve 
looked like that Columbo guy on 
television. Boy, this is sure a nice 
place you got here, mister.” 

He hit Doral’s Blue Monster 
with 70-68 and was in second 
place. He tried to shoot 66 the next 
day and wound up with a 72 in- 
stead. “I didn’t try to shoot 66 the 
last day. I tried to shoot 62.” He 
shot 70 instead, but tied for fourth 
and checked out of the Doral with 
a $6,600 check in his pocket. 

He thought he had a chance to 
win the next week at Jacksonville. 
He was in contention with a 70-67, 
and as it turned out, a 71 and a 
70 the next two rounds would’ve 
won it, but while he was driving in 
the golf course parking lot, a police- 
man ran into him with his car and 
Rod got a neck injury out of it. He 
couldn’t even break 75 during the 
next two rounds, but he felt he had 
to try. He won $800. Then $600 
at Greensboro. The Mere had to 
go. But expenses weren’t nearly 
the worry they had been. He'd 
gambled his $1,423 bankroll into 
$20,000. He’d spent almost half. 
And now he wanted to win. He 
wanted to go for the stick. 


And then, a wheel came off. His 
marriage ended in Memphis. “I'd 
been thinking about it for a long, 


A little man needs long-distance tricks, 
and Rod Curl’s trick is to use a pencil 
as a tee. He authors powerful drives. 


Chevelle Malibu wagons. 


Mid-size, mid-price. 
Makes sense. 


You’ll find sensible value in 
Chevelie wagons. Especially in 
the new top-of-the-line Malibu 
Classic Estate. Priced and sized 
between the full-size Caprice 
Estate and the sporty Vega 
Woody, it is an attractive choice 
for many families. 

A new look to go with a trim 
feel. From the new grille to the 
new rear bumper, it’s sleek and 
graceful. 

And if that sounds like unusu- 
al talk about a wagon, wait until 
you sample the ride. With refined 
Full Coil spring suspension that 
includes a front stabilizer, the 
Malibu Classic Estate is a wagon 
that can handle a road as well 
as a load. 

An interior that’s easy to look 
at and care for. Featuring a new 
full-foam front seat with fold- 
down center armrest. To go with 
it, there’s a color-keyed instru- 


ment panel, soft-rim steering 
wheel and new color-keyed car- 
peting. It’sa practical interior, too, 
with washable vinyl upholstery 


— 


and trim. On 3-seat models there’s 
an instrument panel tailgate re- 
lease and door-ajar warning light. 
A wagonload of practical 
features. Including a convenient 
hatchback tailgate that swings 
up and out of the way. It gives 
easy access to the cargo area and 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA 


Sen AGUA 


hidden stowage compartment. 
And to the roomy rear-facing 
third seat on 3-seat models. 

A Turbo-Fire 350 V8 with 
automatic transmission is stan- 
dard. As are power front disc/rear 
drum brakes, steel guard beams 
in the side doors, and double 
panel door, hood, roof and tail- 
gate construction. 

It’s traditional Chevelle value 
in a beautiful new package. With 
just enough size for many fami- 
lies. The Chevelle wagons—sensi- 
ble offerings from America’s 
family station wagon builder. 
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long time and I'd seen it coming. 
But, here it was. I didn’t want to 
be married anymore. A lot of the 
tour guys run around on their 
wives. I love my kids more than 
anything, but I didn’t want them 
to have a hypocrite for a father. 
So it ended. What’s over is over. 
Bonnie, my wife, she was under- 
standing about the whole thing and 
there weren’t any hard feelings. We 
split the sheets at Memphis, and 
she and the kids went home. 

“So now I’m really messed up. 
My mind, my game. I don’t play 
good for a long time. The whole 
summer was bad.” 


Then, finally, at the L&M Open 
in Cary, North Carolina, every- 
thing seemed to come back to him, 
all in one round. In the final round 
of the tournament, the word was 
that there was someone out there 
who still had a chance to come 
from behind and win it. 

He’d shot 72-70-74, then started 
burning it up. Coming up 18, all 
he had to do to shoot a 63 was to 
go for the fat of the green. But he 
started thinking about what might 
win it. He figured that if he birdied 
the hole, he might tie the leaders, 
and as hot as he was, he’d have a 
good chance to win a_ playoff. 
Playing it safe might make him an 
extra couple of thousand. But his 
gambler’s sense made him realize 
that a birdie could mean $20,000. 
And as hot as he was, he might 
sink the shot and win it all with 
an eagle. “As it was, I hit the trap 
going for the stick and got a bogey. 
But I did it the right way.” He'd 
figured right—a birdie would’ve put 


him at 278 and he would've tied 
Bert Greene and Miller Barber for 
first. 

“.. . Hell, | don't need to place. 
I need to win.” 


Going down the stretch, he hung 
in around 60th place. But at the 
next-to-last tournament, the World 
Open, he missed the cut, got only 
his $500 guarantee and flew home 
to wait for the Disney. He was 
back in 62nd place. 

Bob Goalby made $2,867.43 at 
the World Open and eased into the 
top 60, in 58th place, just ahead 
of Chuck Courtney who made 
$878.60. Allen Miller had tied 
with Goalby and his $2,867.43 put 
him in 60th. They were counting 
every penny now. Dwight Nevil 
didn’t qualify for the World Open, 
and fell from 56th to 61st, in a 
frustrating year where he’d just 
missed winning two tournaments. 

Each tournament can exempt 
eight players for its competition, 
and there is always a lot of scram- 
bling for the spots. Rod Curl called 
the Disney people; so did Nevil and 
Andy North, who was in 63rd, less 
than $500 behind Curl. Curl heard 
no word either way by the time he 
took off for Florida. He went down 
mentally prepared to have to qual- 
ify. Which really put the heat on. 
Do something harebrained like for- 
get to sign a scorecard, you get dis- 
qualified and you're out. Fall asleep 
for a couple holes, hit a couple out, 
and you're out. 

When he got to Orlando, he 
found the tournament committee 
had granted him an exemption. As 
they had granted exemptions to 
Nevil and North. Goalby and 
Courtney and Miller, who'd all 
made the cut at the World Open, 
were in. 

Rod Curl’s game was ready. His 
mind was ready. He got four days 
of good practice in, and on Tues- 
day he was edgy to play. ‘Hell, 
let’s go. I'm ready.” He’d come all 
that way from January, with that 
handful of cash and that old beat- 
up car. 

The tournament opened on 
Wednesday and would end on Sat- 


urday. Curl had it figured that it 
would take $3,000 to guarantee him 
a spot in the top 60 and give him 
his chance to realize his dream, to 
actually have a shot at becoming 
a $100,000 player. 

He would have to play the short, 
tight, watery Palm course the first 
day. From then on, he could play 
the long, more wide-open Magnolia 
course, which was more suited to 
his game and his pencil shot. 

The Palm course is the tougher 
of the two, a layout that would tag 
young Ben Crenshaw with an 80 
the second day. 

Rod Curl played it smart and 
hung in there around par. He 
wasn’t looking back over his shoul- 
der for Courtney or North or Nevil 
or Goalby. He was trying to shoot 
right around 70, be in position, 
make the cut. He birdied the last 
hole and got by the tough one in 
69. 

He drank a lot of 7-Ups and slept 
as well as he’d slept all year. He 
wanted to take his best shot at that 
Magnolia course. 

At breakfast he traced his finger 
down the columns of the morning 
paper and thought about his 
chances. He was tied for ninth, 
“My game’s strong,” he kept say- 
ing. “real strong, I’m ready. Hell. 
Sure I’m nervous. You're always 
nervous. But I’m nervous with, you 
know, anticipation.” He knew that 
if he placed ninth or tenth or bet- 
ter, he would do it. He was chip- 
ping and he was putting and he 
was booming it off the pencil. 

Everyone with any chance was 
downstairs checking the score sheet. 
They were all looking to see what 
they had to do and they all knew 
about it and talked about it. Allen 
Miller's chances were dim. He’d 
shot 75. Andy North had shot 74, 
Bob Goalby had shot 74, and 
Chuck Courtney was out of it with 
a 77. But Nevil had shot a 69, too. 

Rod Curl started out with pars. 
He was sailing along, and then 
everything went crazy and nearly 
came apart. He started a bogey 
string that he didn’t know whether 
he could stop. 

He came in with a 39 for the 
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front nine. 

He told his caddy, “The whole 
world’s falling out from under me. 
I’m even par for the damn tourna- 
ment. Hell, I make a couple more 
bogeys and I might miss the cut. 
We got to do something about this.” 
He wished and prayed and talked 
to himself to try to get psyched up 
for the back nine. “Forty-five more 
holes. Hell, that’s not much to ask. 
Forty-five more.” 

He smoked one 300 yards on the 
tenth tee. And got an easy birdie. 
But then he bogied 12. 

And then maybe Walt Disney 
did something. Rod Curl birdied 
the 14th with a four-foot sidehill 
putt. Then he went to the 15th, a 
long par-three. “Hey,” he told his 
caddy, “this is a car hole.” He hit it 
at the stick and it looked like it 
might go in. “TEN THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS,” he yelled out. The ball hit 
the hole and bounced out and 
trickled 15 feet past the stick. 

He rolled the putt in. 

Put his second shot on 16 
about the same distance from the 
cup. And rolled it in. 

On 17, he drove the lake, put it 
15 feet from the pin. ... 

. . . Rolled it in. 

Four straight birdies. 

He didn’t miss the cut. Those five 
birdies gave him a 32 and a71. 

Goalby, Courtney anc North all 
missed the cut and were gone. 

Nevil, though, had corae in with 
a 70 and was still a shot and a 
place better than Curl. 

The next day Rod was paired 
Rod Curl is no Nicklaus, no Palmer, but 


he’s shown Jack how far he can hit, and 
he’s shown Arnie how much guts he’s got. 


with Nicklaus and it helped him 
concentrate and get his mind off 
the tension. He told his caddy on 
the first tee, “I want to drive it 
past him, I want to putt it better 


than him, and I want to beat him.” | 


Instead of any thoughts about 


blowing it, his mind was on Nick- | 


laus. He was in 11th place and all 
he had to do was hang onto the 
club and he’d make it home. 

He outdrove Nicklaus the first 
two holes. Then on the third hole, 
he rolled a 30-footer toward the 
cup; it eased up and headed for 
the hole and as it dropped, he 
yelled, “Pow.” 

On the ninth hole, he gave it all 
five-foot-five and 150 pounds and 
sent his drive 40 yards past big 
Jack. 

Then on the tenth, he sailed one 
out beyond Nicklaus again. “He 
looked at me and laughed,” says 
Nicklaus. “I looked back at him. I 


was trying to figure out if he was | 


really human. If he was a race 
horse, he would’ye had to take a 
saliva test.” 

When the round was over, Rod 
Curl counted his shots and saw that 
he’d shot 69. “Hey, I had a damn 
good round.” And then he said, 
“How can you choke when you’re 
playing with the best player who 
ever lived?” 

But he couldn’t celebrate yet. He 
went in and checked for Nevil’s 
score. Nevil had blown it—a 74. 

Allen Miller was so far back he 
was gone, but Mason Rudolph had 


shot 67 and was up among the | 


leaders. 

The last day, Rod was paired 
with Hubert Green and Pete Brown. 
He made an eight-footer on the 
third hole for a par and got ready 
for the fourth hole, a par-five. 

“I knock it up there in two just 
perfect. I got a little baby chip, 
that’s my specialty. The greens are 
hard and fast and I knock it ten 
feet by, can’t make it coming back.” 

He looked at his caddy. “That’s 
just like a gift we gave everybody.” 

On the fifth, he hit a downwind 
flyer out of the rough with an eight- 
iron to a hole 165 yards away. The 
ball went 180. Double-bogey. 


In 1870, Charles Fleischmann created the world’s first 
dry gin. And that’s how the dry martini was born. 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. 
Because it’s still made with the world’s driest gin. 39 


Fleischmann's. The world's driest gin since 1870. 
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You don’t get to 
be Infantry simply 
by choosing it. 


You've got to earn it. With your mind as well as with your 
muscle. On the proving grounds of both basic and advanced 
individual training. 

For eight tough weeks youll hustle, work, and strain to 
bring out the best in you. You'll jog to drills. Sprint, climb, crawl 
through confidence courses. And sharpen up with some 
hands-on training. 
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“I was figuring I'd shoot 76, 
typical damn Rod Curl finished, and 
there it all goes out the back door.” 

But instead, Curl birdied the next 
two holes. On the eighth, Pete 
Brown hit the woods and they had 
to wait 20 minutes for a ruling. Curl 
was anxious to try to stick his sec- 
ond shot on the long par-five. They 
had to let Nicklaus’ group go 
through. When Curl finally hit, he 
missed the green, ended up with a 
par. Then missed a birdie on nine. 

Missed a birdie try on ten. 

“One over par and hurting.” 

He nearly drove the 13th with 
the biggest drive there all day. But 
he couldn’t get it up and down. 

Then, finally, on the 14th hole, 


a long dogleg-left par-five, the hard 
work paid off and the struggle 
came to a happy end, the kind Walt 
Disney would've loved. 

Curl hit the green with two 
boomers and made a 60-foot putt 
for an eagle! He was eight-under 
for the tournament. “I just played 
gimme all the way in.” 

Rod Curl’s eighth-place finish 
and $4,425 put him in S8th place 
to stay. He’d hauled in over $50,000 
since January. And while Dwight 
Nevil sat alone in the locker room 
knowing that just one stroke better 
and he would’ve passed Goalby 
and made the top 60, Rod Curl 
was celebrating, and not with 7-Up. 


The next day we rode out toward 
the airport together in a Disney 
courtesy car. “What kind of cigar 
you got there?” I said. 

He put his feet up on the seat- 
back and leaned back. He took the 
cigar out of his mouth. “I don’t 
know. Could be an El Ropo Lopo. 
All I know is it cost 60 cents.” 

We talked about $100,000- 
players and testimonials and com- 
mercials and speculated on what 
the hell: would happen if a three- 


quarter Wintu ever won a tourna- 
ment. 

Rod stopped talking and told 
the driver to hit the brakes. There 
was a hitchhiker on the side of the 
road with a backpack. We backed 
up and Rod rolled down his win- 
dow and took the cigar out of his 
mouth. “Give you a lift? We're 
going to the airport.” 

The kid was grateful. “No, thank 
you. I’m going the other way.” 

Curl sighted down the barrel of 
his cigar. “Going home, I bet?” 

The kid nodded. “Louisville, 
Kentucky.” 

“That’s a long haul.” 

“Yeah, well, I'll make it okay.” 

Rod Curl looked at the hitch- 
hiker and pulled out some wadded 
up bills, got a ten and a 20 and 
reached out the window and put 
the money in the hitchhiker’s hand. 

“Here. Take the bus.” | 


Postscript: By Masters week, 1974, 
Rod Curl had earned more than 
$40,000 for the year. He was well 
on his way to a $100,000 season. 


If all goes well, Rod Curl will soon 
realize his ambition to be a .$100,000 
player. He knows how to live like one. 


Persistent rumors of the 
death of the Brass Monkey, the 
shadowy Allied operative, 
go back to early 1943 and the 
neutral port of Macao off the 
China Coast. 

300,000 Chinese eases 
crowded the town streets. Under _ 
cover of this chaotic situation,a ~~ 
“pipeline” was established from 
the Japanese-occupied mainland 
to the outside world. How long 


would it take the Japanese secret gs 


police, the dread Kempeitai, to 
discover thatthe route lay through 
H. E. Rasske's import-export 
warehouse? Why were they step- 
ping up surveillance of Rasske’s 
favorite drinking spot, the notor- 
ious Brass Monkey Club? And 
what was Pete Yale (recall his 
name from the international set?) 
doing on the scene? 


Unlikely Warriors. 

The Brass Monkey Club, 
as is well known, got its name 
from a small brass figurine ina 


Heublein Brass Monkey®: 48 Proof. Made with Rum, Smirnoff* Vodka and Natural Flavors.© 


t e Kermpen assassinate the Bra ss Monkey, 
the man behind the drink that defeated the Jap 


gincere24 pba 


niche by the door. The specialty 
of the house was a drink also 
called the Brass Monkey. It was 


much favored by those unlikely 
Sge-a.Warriors, of many nationali- 


/ ties, whose weapons were 
quiet words, small ges- 
tures, scribblings on bar 
coasters— and whose 
armor was a convincing 
“cover.” Fora time, a busi- 


nesslike truce was maintained. 
Then things began to happen. - - 


One night, Kwo Suey Jay, 
the dependable Chinese busboy, 
failed to show up for work. His 
job was taken by a young 
Japanese. 

A few nights later, the 
chanteuse Loyana was replaced 
—at the height of her popularity. 

Not long after ona 
crowded evening, an un-named 


ese Secret Service in W. W. II? 


i 
ah I 


American suddenly clutched at 


the back of his neck, rose, knock- 
ing over his table (number six) 
and ran into the traffic outside. 
The police report said he died 
from a needle dart. 


The “Man Who Never 
Came Ba 

Who was it that died? Cor- 
respondent Cossey's analysis 
ties in with the disappearance of 
Pete Yale from the society 
columns of the day. Perhaps Yale 
had been buying time for our 
side. Cossey’s reference to Yale 
in the past tense (“had a sense 
of humor...”) suggests that the 
“Brass Monkey’ sitting at table 
six was Pete Yale and not 
H. E. Rasske. 

_ Apparently the Brass 
Monkey's work continued, be- 
cause the officially reported 
“death by hara-kiri’” of the 
section chief in Macao was 
interpreted as a salute to the 
better soldier. 


What's A Brass Monkey? 

It's an absolutely smashing 
drink made from a secret com- 
bination of liquors. Tasty, smooth 
and innocent-looking, but potent. 
When you drink it— 
over ice, with orange 
juice or with tonic— 
maybe you shouldn't 
sit with your back 
to the door. 


HEUBLEIN, 


BRASS MONKET- 


THE BRASS MONKEY 
from HEUBLEIN 


1974 Heublein, Inc.,Hartford,Conn.06101 
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THE WORLD’S FASTEST HUMAN? 


MEL PATTON 


When Steve Williams (see page 109) 
sprinted 100 yards in 9.1 seconds last 
year, he became the sixth human ever 
to achieve that speed—officially. The 
first to record an official 9.1 was Bob 
Hayes, in 1963, but almost a quarter of 
@ century earlier, when 9.3 was still 
considered sensational, a man named 
Mel Paiton ran an unofficial 9.1 hundred. 

Patton was the first World’s Fastest 
Human after World War II. He ran for 
the University of Southern California, 
and in 1948, he established his claim to 
the WFH title, first by setting the world 
record of 9.3 for 100 yards, then by 
winning the Olympic 200-meter dash in 
London. 

The following year, Patton ran_ his 
9.1 hundred, aided by a mild wind and 
clocked by two watches at 9 flat and 
by one at an incredible 8.9. Most of 
the timers put down 9.1, and Patton him- 
self still thinks he was very close to a 
legitimate 9.1. 

“There was a minimum amount of 
wind over the limit,” he says. “At that 
time, | weighed 147 pounds and con- 
sidering those two factors, I'd say it 


INSIDE BY ALLAN ROTH 


FACTS 


Major-league teams continued their 
constant search for good lefthanded 
pitchers during the last off-season, with 
a number of lefties, including Ken Brett, 
Mike Caldwell, John Curtis, Ross Grims- 
ley, Claude Osteen, Jerry Reuss, Pete 
Richert, Fred Scherman, luke Walker 
and Clyde Wright moving to new teams. 
. . . An analysis of results in the four 
divisions last year shows just how im- 
portant lefthanded pitching can be. 
Although lefties accounted for about 
33% of the innings pitched and for 
33.8% of all the games started in the 
majors in 1973, on the top teams, they 
compiled much higher percentages of 
innings and starts. .. . In each of the 


four divisions, the winner was the team 


which had the most starts by lefthanders, 
and the two pennant-winners, Oakland 
and New York, led their leagues in 
number of starts by lefties. . . . Oak- 
land southpaws started 59.2% of the 
A’s games during the season (96 starts 
by lefties and 66 by righties) and 
pitched 55.9% of the staff's total inn- 
ings. 

The New York Mets used lefthanders 
to start 102 of the 162 games (63%) 
and had five lefties (Jon Matlack, Jerry 
Koosman, George Stone, Tug McGraw 
and Ray Sadecki) on their 10-man staff. 
... In the World Series, 10 of the 14 
starts were made by lefties, with each 
team using two lefty starters (Ken Holitz- 
man and Vida Blue for the A’s, Matlack 
and Koosman for the Mets) and one 
righthander (Jim Hunter for the A’s and 
Tom Seaver for the Mets). 

Cincinnati, champs of the NL West, 
used lefties as starters in 97 games, tops 
in the division, and Baltimore, Al East 


was a pretty decent 100. Actually, that 
was one of my better days. Forty-five 
minutes after the 100, | established a 
new world record for the 220—20.2 
seconds.” 

Patton's achievements must have con- 
vinced him he had made the right de- 
cision when he ended a brief retirement 
two months earlier. With a wife and 
the first of two children to support, Mel 
had found it necessary to give up track 
and enter his father-in-law‘s business. If 
professional track had existed in the 
U.S. at the time, Patton probably would 
have turned pro. ; 

“If | thought that | could have done 
‘very well in pro track for four or five 
years, and that it would have given me 
the financial resources to do what | 
wanted in the future, | probably would 
have jumped at the chance,” he says. 

Now 49, Mel Patton is far removed 
from the world of track. He lives with 
his wife in McLean, Virginia and is a 
vice-president of business development 
for Litton Industries in College Park, 
Maryland. He expects someone to 
break 9 flat soon . . . officially. 


champs, led their division with 80 starts 
by lefties. .. . The Orioles have added 
Ross Grimsley to a staff that already in- 
cludes veteran lefty starters Mike Cuel- 
lar and Dave McNally. . . . The Ballti- 
more staff led the AL in ERA, with 3.07 
(Oakland was second, with 3.29). 

The Dodgers, with the best ERA in 
the majors (3.00), in some ways had the 
most predominantly lefthanded _ staff, 
too, with six lefties on the club (Claude 
Osteen, Tommy John, Al Downing, Doug 
Rau, Jim Brewer and Pete Richert). .. . 
Four teams—New York, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles and Oakland—used leftie start- 
ers more frequently than righthanders. 

On a composite basis, the lefties were 
just a bit more effective than the right- 
handers in the majors last year, posting 
a combined 642-636 won-lost record in 
both leagues, compared to 1300-1306 
for righthanders. . . . In both leagues, 
the lefties produced a slightly lower 
composite ERA than the righthanders. 


The day freedom 
played second fiddle to a 6-Ib. bass. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON X:9O 


It was a day for some serious riding. But the bass were biting that day, too. And who 
would have thought a kid would give up a great time on his Harley-Davidson X-90 
to go fishing? 

Especially when he's got a full 90cc oil injected freedom machine. With a 4-speed 
transmission, hydraulic rear shocks, true motorcycle suspension, new hydraulically- 
dampened front fork, safety rim locks, spark arresting muffler, horn, speedometer 
and tail and head lamps. 

Anyway, you shoulda seen him getting to those bass. 

And he got one. 

A 6-lb. beaut! It made our heart feel good. But it 


didn’t help our pride one bit. 
Until he got back on his X-90 and rode home. 
Ten GMeané Oh eee nese Eeandance Ahaclesicor AME 


Harley-Davidson 


AMF Harley-Davidson « Milwauke: 1siN 53201 « Member Motorcycle Industry Council 


GRADE YOURSELF 

14-15 EXCELLENT 

11-13 VERY GOOD 
8-10 FAIR 


Cleon Jones 


1. Which man won a batting title in 
his first full major-league season? 

a. Pete Rose 

b. Pete Reiser 

¢. Pete Runnels 


2. Which of these Joneses has never 
played in a World Series? 

a. Dalton Jones 

b. Cleon Jones 

¢. Mack Jones 


3. True or False: Tennis star Rosie 
Casals is a grandniece of cellist Pablo 
Casals. 


4. Which of the following won a PGA 
official tour event in 1973? 

a. J.C. Snead 

b. Ed Sneed 

¢. Sam Snead 


5. Match the Brown with the sport 
in which he competes: 


Fred Brown Golf 
lke Brown Basketball 
Pete Brown Baseball 


6. Which May had runs 


the most 


batted in during the 1973 major-league 
baseball season? 

a. Carlos May 

b. lee May 

c. Dave May 


Frank Robinson 


7. Which of these players was not an 
NHL Rookie-of-the-Year? 

a. Bobby Orr 

b. Bobby Rousseau 

¢. Bobby Clarke 


Ted Williams 


8. Which of these Robinsons had the 
highest batting average in 1973? 

a. Brooks Robinson 

b. Frank Robinson 

c. Bill Robinson 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 119 


9. Which of these Kings is not in- 
volved in pro tennis promotions? 

a. Larry King 

b. Alan King 

c. Sky King 


10. Which of the following hit the 
most home runs in a single season? 
a. Ted Williams 

b. Billy Williams 

¢. Earl Williams 


11. Which of the following teams does 
not have a Bill Bradley on the roster? 
a. New York Knicks 

b. Philadelphia Eagles 

c. San Francisco Giants 


12. Which of these Johnsons hit the 
most home runs in 1973? 

a. Dave Johnson 

b. Alex Johnson 

¢. Deron Johnson 


Deron Johnson 


13. Match the player with the sport 
in which he competes: 


Dick Allen Basketball 
Lucius Allen Golf 
Buddy Allin Baseball 


14. All three Alous—Felipe, Matty and 
Jesus—played for two of the following 
teams. But only two of them played for 
the: 

a. San Francisco Giants 

b. New York Yankees 

¢. Oakland Athletics 


15. Which of these NFL Andersons 
was voted All-Pro in 1973? 

a. Bob Anderson 

b. Ken Anderson 

ce. Dick Anderson 
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Miles Tugo, underwear Smokes cigarettes with filters so hollow he tal} dinners. Gimmick: 
3 with an echo. 


salesman pretending he’s a jogger. Gimmick: Cigarettes with 7. Right. He prefers wildlife to wild gimmicks. W 

filters so thick every time he inhales, his ears pop. 2. Meet in his cigarette, either. Camel Filters. Good ants no nonsense 
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SPORT 


JUNE 


If you hang around long enough, you 
develop the notion that the man 
never had an inconsequential day 
and isn’t planning one. I mean, what 
can you expect from somebody who 
runs Out bases-on-balls? He simply 
isn’t the type to hunch over a word- 
less breakfast, kiss the little woman 
goodbye, drive anonymously to the 
ballpark, slip into his uniform, play 
nine aimless innings, go back home 
at dusk and fall asleep watching the 
Tonight Show. Not Pete Rose. 

As a rookie during spring camp 
11 years ago, Pete’s pushiness so 
raised the hackles of the Cincinnati 
Reds’ veterans that only one of 
them voted “yes” on a boozy straw 


BY PAUL HEMPHILL 


balloting on whether the kid ought 
to make the club. His aggressiveness 
enlivened last year’s National 
League playoff, touching off a brawl 
with the Mets’ Bud Harrelson and 
bringing a deluge of garbage and 
whiskey bottles on his head. And 
this winter, to have a little fun and 
to show he is a peaceable man, he 
turned on Harrelson during a rou- 
tine banquet and gave him a fat 
kiss. Things, in short, are going to 
happen—on the field or off—when- 
ever Peter Edward Rose is around. 
And so it was on a night during 
the waning days of spring training 
this March in Tampa, Florida. Ear- 
lier in the day across the bay in 


Clearwater, with most of the Reds 
and Phillies stepping gingerly and 
testing their muscles, Rose had 
brought the sleepy crowd to its feet 
by slicing a shot to right-center and 
belly-flopping into second base with 
a double as if the bell had already 
rung for the championship season. 
Now, around 9 o'clock at night, the 
motel room of Pete and Karolyn 
Rose looked like Action Central. 
Having put away a pile of barbe- 
cued spareribs for supper, Pete held 
forth in One corner with two Wash- 
ington lawyers who had represented 
players in salary arbitration. There 
was a guy representing a shoe com- 
pany, and a couple of yahoos who 
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had flown in for the weekend with 
some 500 other members of “Bar- 
ney’s Red Rooters,” and Pete’s 
mother-in-law, and Pete’s two small 
children, and Pete’s wife. The door 
was wide open, there was beer in 
the refrigerator, and the room had 
all the flavor of a Greek neighbor- 
hood tavern. 

“T got this radio show now, see,” 
Karolyn Rose was saying. She is a 
vivacious woman, and friends hide 
under tables whenever she and 
Pete get at each other’s throats. 
“Three five-minute shows a day. 
I’m on the other night talking about 
an ice-hockey game and I say, 
‘Puck-off time is 7:35.’ ” 

“You still got the show?” some- 
body laughed. 

“Listen, I’m a star. Here. Here’s 
my card.” 

Soon it was Petie Rose’s bedtime. 
Petie Rose II is only four years old, 
but he has what one writer calls 
“the sweetest swing on the club.” He 
has already hit one over the Rose’s 
two-story suburban home in Cin- 
cinnati. He had spent the afternoon 


playing ball in the motel courtyard 
with Tony Perez’s kid, and now he 
was in his pajamas. “Who’s the best 
hitter in the world, Petie?’ his 
father asked. Petie pointed to Pete. 
“Who's the second best hitter in the 
world?” Petie pointed to himself. 
“And what do you tell those pitch- 
ers?” Petie took the bottle out of 
his mouth long enough to say, “Get 
that over the plate,” and 
then jumped into bed. The party, if 
that is what it was, buzzed on with- 
out him. 


The Commissioner’s office will 
attempt to counter the argument by 
producing figures showing that base- 
ball attendance is at an all-time 
high, but there can be no denying 
that the game has reached aesthetic 
depths. Even the baseball freak has 
to admit that the dash of earlier 
times—the Gashouse Gang, Ty 
Cobb, Eddie Stanky—has all but 
disappeared, to be replaced by Bat 
Day promotions and artificial turf 
and silly uniforms and strategy that 
boils down to one point: Wait for 


the home run. “Most of the players 
today seem content to sit back and 
let the talent rise to the top,” says 
Montreal manager Gene Mauch, 
himself a throwback to the old days. 
With rare exceptions, mostly in the 
case of the Latins, most of today’s 
major-leaguers don’t have to play 
baseball to make a living. Many 
are college-educated, never had to 
fight their way up through the minor 
leagues (where Stanky spent nearly 
nine years), and could get a decent 
job tomorrow if baseball became 
boring. It isn’t likely that we will 
ever see another Cobb, who believed 
he owned the baselines and gained 
a psychological edge on the opposi- 
tion by sharpening his spikes to 
glistening points. Baseball was Ty 
Cobb’s life. Baseball is today’s 
player’s career. 

The closest we may ever come 
again to Cobb is, of course, Pete 
Rose. The fact that he is still re- 
ferred to as a “hot dog” by some 
for his boundless hustle should not 
be regarded as ironic, but as a sign 
of the times in baseball. “I was run- 
ning to first base after a walk when 
I was ten years old,” he says, some- 
what puzzled. Pete Rose runs every- 
As Shakespeare said, some men are born 


great, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them. But Rose achieved greatness. 
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where. Pete Rose slides headfirst. 
Pete Rose puts catchers who block 
the plate into the on-deck circle. “I 
don’t mind lazy players,” he says, 
“when they’re on the other side.” 
To Pete Rose—and, he unabash- 
edly hopes, to Pete Rose II—base- 
ball is the only thing in life that 
ever mattered. The only book he 
ever read from cover to cover, he 
admits, is a recent biography of 
himself. “Everything 1 am, every- 
thing I will ever be, I owe to base- 
ball,” he says, sounding like Gary 
Cooper’s Lou Gehrig in Pride of the 
Yankees, but mostly sounding as 
though he truly means it. Pete Rose 
is very simply the most delightful 
player performing at the game of 
baseball today. When Reds man- 
ager Sparky Anderson pulled his 
club off the field at Shea Stadium 
during the ruckus in the playoffs 
last year, he summed it up: “Pete 
Rose has contributed too much to 
baseball to die in left field at Shea 
Stadium.” 

Now he is in his 12th year as a 
major-leaguer, and each year more 
records pile up and, as the Reds’ 
press booklet boasts, begin to look 
“like a computer print-out.” Nine 
consecutive .300 seasons at the 
plate, for a .312 career average. 
Three times the league’s leading 
hitter. Six 200-hit seasons. ‘His big 
goal right now is the 3,000th hit,” 
says one awed Cincinnati writer, 
“and he thinks he can do it. I’ve 
reached the point where I’m sure he 
can do anything he says he can do.” 


Eleven years have blurred the 
memory, leaving most observers 
with the idea that Pete Rose was 
always a super player who was des- 
tined for stardom from the begin- 
ning; but the notion is by no means 
true. “A guy came up to me the 
other day for a TV interview and 
asked me if I thought I was a super- 
star,” Rose was saying during spring 
training this year. “Well, it was an 


embarrassing question, to begin with, 
but I wound up telling him I felt | 
had gotten more out of my body 
than anybody I could name.” The 
fact is, Pete Rose was never blessed 
with what is called natural ability. 
He has Aad to work harder and play 
harder to excel, and a case in point 
is what happened last winter when 
he was invited to participate in a 
gimmicky ABC-TV special, with 
such superstars as O. J. Simpson 
and Rose performing in sports for 
which they are not famous. Rose 
drew tennis and, having never played 
a game of it, took four lessons be- 
fore beginning to practice two-and- 
a-half hours daily for three months. 
He miraculously placed third on 
endurance alone, beating others who 
played tennis for years as a pastime. 

The knowledge that he would 
have to out-hustle the opposition 
came to Rose early, His father, a 
banker, had been the only starter 
on his high school football team in 
Cincinnati not to go on to college— 
he had been a 105-pound “special- 
weight” division boxing champion— 
so he knew his son would have to 
take every advantage he could get. 
When Pete was a peewee, he was 
introduced to sports (“I always got 
a glove for Christmas, and I was 
always a ballboy or waterboy for 
my dad’s teams”), and his father 
told his first baseball coach to make 
Pete switch-hit. “He and I would 
go out to Crosley Field all the time 
to watch the Reds play,” says Rose, 
“and he always told me to keep my 
eye on Johnny Temple [then the 
Reds’ second baseman] because he 
had to fight for everything he got.” 
At the age of ten, Rose was one of 
50,000 boys playing in the famous 
Knothole League in Cincinnati. 

He was probably a better football 
player than baseball player at Cin- 
cinnati’s Western Hills, which has 
produced such major-leaguers as 
Russ Nixon and Clyde Vollmer and 
Art Mahaffey, but he got his chance 


at baseball through the help of an 
uncle. “He [Buddy Bloecbaum] was 
a scout for the Reds, and finally 
convinced them that the Roses al- 
ways matured late.” The Reds 
signed him for $7,000, plus a bonus 
of $5,000 if he ever stuck with the 
big club for 30 days, and at the age 
of 19 he went off to play Class D 
ball at Geneva, New York. Late in 
that season of 1960, during which 
Rose hit only .277 and found him- 
self disoriented, his manager filed 
what has become an infamous re- 
port to the Reds’ home office. Rose, 
he said, “hustles a lot, but he can’t 
field, throw, or hit.’ Given a re- 
prieve next year at Tampa, also 
Class D, Pete responded with a 
flashy year—.331, 30 stolen bases 
and an incredible 30 triples—and 
the next year at Macon in Class A 
hit .330 and led the Sally League 
with 17 triples. 

The year Pete Rose first went to 
spring training with the big club, 
1963, has become as classic as his 
first manager’s report. The manager 
then was the late Fred Hutchinson, 
who had won a pennant in ’61, and 
it was an established team with vet- 
erans like Frank Robinson and Vada 
Pinson and Bob Purkey. The sec- 
ond baseman was Don Blasingame, 
and the kid from Macon wasn’t 
given a chance of taking over. In- 
deed, Rose was still on the Macon 
roster with a contract paying $550 
a month. His first break came in 
one of the early exhibition games. 
“Td already done my running and 
all for the day and I started to leave 
about the eighth inning of a game 
against the White Sox when Mike 
Ryba, a coach, grabbed me and told 
me to stick around. Well, I did, and 
the game went into extra innings. I 
went in as a pinchrunner in the 11th 
or 12th inning and scored, stayed in 
and got two doubles and scored the 
winning run. After that, they started 
paying attention to me.” He was 
admittedly cocky at that point, and 
it rubbed the veterans the wrong 
way. (Blasingame, incidentally, was 
the lone veteran to vote that Rose 
should make the club.) “The club 
was kind of cliquish then, and 
they wouldn’t have anything to do 
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BRYLCREEM EXPLAINS THE DIFFERENCE: 


BETWEEN 
THE SHORT HAIR 
THAT WENT AWAY... 


Just a few years ago, “short” 
meant short. 

Aneck as hairless as a | 
tile wall. 

Totally visible ears. 

Sideburns? Never. 

There was a special 
way of grooming short hair then, based on 
Brylcreem. 

A little *” dab held your hair in place, perfectly. 

Brylcreem helped create the short-hair look of the 
narrow tie years. And we're proud of it; it was a great way 
to look— in 1962. 

Now, short hair is coming back. But 1962 is not. We 
want to acquaint you with the New Short Hair. 

(Let's face it: you knew short hair was coming back the 
day your Uncle Sid bought a hot comb.) 

The New Short Hair is different from the old short hair. 

There’s more of it—no bare neck, no stick-out ears. But it’s 
all short—about the same length all over your head. And 
loose-looking. Here’s how you get it. 

Ask your barber to scissor your hair—no clippers—to a 
length of about an inch on top and in back, graduating to 
about an inch and a half in front and on the sides. 

Around the neck and ears hair should be left shaggy 
enough so that it will still meet your collar and the tops 
of your ears. 


--AND 


THE SHORT HAIR 
THAT’S COMING 


Trim your 


Half of w 


fuzziness and dryness while giving 
you the healthy, conditioned look 
the New Short Hair needs. 
Massage in well, especially 
after shampooing. Now, comb, 
following the natural growth 
pattern of your hair. Part it 


or not. 


The New Short Hair. 
It's easy to take care of. 


It's easy looki 


believes it’s the 


hair you'll be 
living with for 
along time 
to come. 


BACK. 


sideburns slightly, to the middle of your ears. 
Now you have only two problems to cope 
with: fuzziness and dryness. 
In no time short hair can look like 
sunburned straw. It needs frequent 
conditioning. 


Re-enter Brylcreem, the conditioning hairdressing. 


hat used to be called “a little dab” can fight 


ng. Brylcreem 


h ; 
Brylcreem® “a 
group. Nye 


We’ve come a long way since “a little dab’ll do ya” 


CHARLIE HUSTLE 


with me. When the season started, I 
didn’t have anybody to hang around 
with but the black players, and I 
remember management called me in 
to talk it over one time.” But stay 
he did—15 hours before the opener 
of the ’63 season, they tore up his 
Macon contract and signed him to 
the Reds. He dislodged Blasingame, 
hit .273 and became the National 
League’s Rookie of the Year. Only 
then was he accepted by the majority 
of the Reds’ veterans. 


All of that seems like so long ago. 
Rose’s name has been so big in base- 
ball for the past decade that most 
people have forgotten when he was 
a plucky young rookie running from 
the ballpark to the motel in Tampa 
at dusk to get in extra running. Now 
he is a superstar and within striking 
distance of 3,000 hits. He is 


Why push a brush 


when you get 
a better shine 


pushing a button? 


The electric push-button shoeshine in two speeds: 


being paid $162,000 this season 
($100,000 of it being smartly de- 
ferred over a ten-year period), and 
is the recognized leader of what ap- 
pears to be an awesome baseball 
team. His whole life has been Cin- 
cinnati and its ballclub, and he lives 
it to the hilt: Always around town 
during the season and the winter, a 
favorite with kids and with the old- 
timers who see Cobb in him, always 
making a speech or just hanging 
around with the guys he grew up 
with at Western Hills. He made 
about two dozen appearances over 
the winter, and had a lot of fun 
talking about the fight with Harrel- 
son and the ensuing riot. He is 
regarded as excellent managerial 
material, and he wants to manage 
once he retires “so I can repay 
baseball.” 

“You make up with Harrelson?” 
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This was at breakfast the morning 
after the gathering in the Rose motel 
room. It was a bleak, wet morning, 
and it appeared that day’s game 
with Montreal would be washed out. 
Rose looked haggard, not as spunky 
as usual. 

“TI don’t know,” he laughed. “He 
probably got mad when I kissed 
him.” 

“Man, you look bad, Pete.” said 
his friend. 

“Didn’t get much sleep. Got woke 
up at three.” 

“Three in the morning?” 

“Yeah, buddy of mine called 
from the Tampa jail. They got him 
for drunk driving and he wanted 
some help.” 

“You go down there?” 

“Got the bellhop to go get him 
out.” 

Jeez.” 

Rose said, “What?” 

“How many stars would do that?” 

“Well, hell, we went to high 
school together.” For a man like 
Pete Rose, the explanation seemed 
entirely sufficient. | 


In this solid oak chest you have polish applicators, 
brushes, buffers, extra flannels, mudbrush and 
polish. Each attachment couples magnetically to the 
Roto-Shine with low speed for application and 

high for buffing and polishing. Push the button and 
you have an automatic shoe shine. 
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TheRonson Roto-Shine magnetically picks up 
applicators, brushes, polishers and outshines 
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DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 
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Racer Stripe 


extraordinary comfort. 
You'll know this sock is 
different the moment you put 
it on. It's extraordinarily soft, 
full-bodied, yet feather light. 


thick, full-foot cushion. 
Cradles and protects the entire 
foot and ankle, absorbing 

shocks and reducing abrasion. 


unbelievable 
stay-up-dbility, 

No.maftter how hard the game 
these socks wont fai! dawn. 
The secret: aaspécial 
cSnstruction with Lyera® 
spandex. 


-. The most 
advanced 
athletic sock 
in the world. 
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he dugout in Orlando 

Stadium was cool, its 

weathered brown bench 

still damp from the pre- 

vious day’s downpour. Up 
the steps, beyond the gravel warning 
track, the Minnesota Twins were 
getting a winterful of alcohol 
bleached out of their bloodstreams. 
The Twins were casual, they were 
loose, hoarding their energy from a 
sun that glowed fiercely. 

Until Rod Carew took his place 
at second base. 

Carew had been in the outfield, 
doing extra calisthenics. Now he 
joined the other infielders, keeping 
his face sober, keeping his eyes 
glued to the bat in coach Vern Mor- 
gan’s left hand, a ball in his right. 
His teammates chattered, laughed 
every time someone lost his cap 
chasing a pop fly, or stumbled over 
a pair of leaden feet, or sucked in 
a banquet-belly, reaching for a 
ground ball. But the only time Rod 
Carew spoke was when the public 
address system suddenly began blar- 
ing the voice of Jerry Vale, singing 
the National Anthem. “Come on, 
Jerry,” 


Carew yelled rather curtly, 


“knock it off already.” 

For a moment, there was silence. 
I couldn’t tell if Rod was only kid- 
ding or if he was irritated. I don’t 
think his teammates could tell, ei- 
ther. First baseman Joe Lis was still 
laughing when Carew dove for a 
ground ball, then unleashed a throw 
that nearly ripped Lis’ glove off. 

After that, the Twins infielders 
still kept up their banter, but now 
with rivulets of perspiration trick- 
ling down their necks. The effect of 
Carew’s searing throw to first was 
obvious. Spring training had con- 
quered spring fever. 

That afternoon, the Twins were 
going to play an exhibition game 
against the team from nearby Rol- 
lins College, so infield practice was 
over in an hour. Waiting for the 
college kids to show up, a group of 
infielders gathered in the dugout, 
swapping stories of sexual success. 
But not Rod Carew. He went out to 
the field to do more calisthenics. 

It didn’t take a genius to per- 
ceive that this leader was a loner. 


There are two reasons why Rod 
Carew, at 28, has become the ac- 


BY DON KOWET 


knowledged leader of the Minneso- 
ta Twins. First, such veteran Twins 
as Harmon Killebrew and Tony 
Oliva are limping downhill toward 
retirement. Killebrew has been 
humbled by a combination of age 
and injuries. Oliva can still hit, but 
suffers from chronic knee ailments 
that make him too immobile for 
anything besides designated hitter. 
In contrast, Carew is at his peak, 
and his seven years with the Twins 
give him seniority. 

The other reason for Carew’s 
leadership role is just as obvious. 
You don’t have to be a CPA to be 
convinced by his stats. In the seven 
years that Carew has been playing 
second base for the Twins (eight 
counting this season), he has been 
named to the American League All- 
Star team seven times. Three out of 
those seven years, he has won the 
American League batting champion- 
ship. His .350 average last season 
was the best in both major leagues. 
His life-time average of .316 is the 
highest among the AL’s active play- 
ers. 

Besides being the best hitter in 
the league, he is one of the best 
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Winston » 


tastes good like a cigarette should. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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CONTINUED 


base-runners. Last year he stole 41 
bases. In 1969, he tied the ma- 
jor-league record for stealing home 
(seven times), and would have sto- 
len home even more if, mid-way 
through the season, pitchers hadn’t 
started throwing from the stretch 
position whenever he got to third 
base. But even the base-stealing 
stats fall short as a yard-stick of his 
ability. 

“In this league and the other one, 
there are a number of guys who 
know how to steal as well as Rod,” 
says Twins manager Frank Quilici. 
“But there’s nobody alive, nobody, 
who can turn a single into a dou- 
ble, a double into a triple, the way 


Rod can.” 

The Minnesota Twins look up to 
Rod Carew as their leader because, 
on offense, he may be the most 
complete baseball player alive. 


The reasons why Rod Carew is 
a loner aren't so neat, so obvious, 
so casy to encapsulate in numbers. 
But there are plenty of clues, start- 
ing right at the ball park in Orlando, 
where at the age of 19 Carew began 
his first full season as a professional 
ballplayer. 

To get to the Stadium from the 
city of Orlando, you have to pass 
through a black neighborhood— 
mostly stucco matchboxes with flak- 
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ing paint, with a car being devoured 
by rust in the driveway, and in the 
backyard a roost of chickens cack- 
ling. It’s no ghetto, just a neighbor- 
hood. Poor but respectable, like the 
barrio in Panama’s Canal Zone 
where Rod Carew grew up. 

Carew wasn’t born in that bar- 
rio; he was born on a train. Gatun, 
where the Carews lived, didn’t have 
a hospital. Rod’s mother was travel- 
ing from Gatun to the hospital at 
Colon when she gave birth. A nurse 
who happened to be traveling in 
the same car acted as a mid-wife. 
Moments after Olga Carew gave 
birth, a white doctor traveling at 
the other end of the segregated train 
appeared and ministered to the 
squalling infant. His name was Dr. 
Rodney Cline. The baby was chris- 
tened Rodney Cline Carew. 

Rod’s father was a house paint- 
er. “We were poor,” he says “but 
mom and dad always tried to pro- 
vide for us. As for luxuries, toys—I 
wasn’t like the other kids. I didn’t 
care for owning things like bicycles. 
From as young as I can remember, 
I was content if I could walk around 
all day with a bat and a glove.” 

When Rod was 16 going on 17, 
his mother left her husband. With 
the aid of the nurse who had acted 
as mid-wife to Rod, and who was 
now living in the U.S., she took her 
family (Rod and his three sisters) 
and emigrated to New York City. 

He attended George Washington 
High School in Manhattan. He 
learned more about life after school, 
at night, in the streets. The lessons 
he learned comprised a crash-course 
in frustration. He had studied Eng- 
lish, as well as Spanish, in school in 
the Canal Zone, but he spoke with 
a heavy accent, Being black in 
America was bad enough. Being a 
foreigner just made things worse. 

His family didn’t have any 
money. His English was fractured. 
There weren't too many black faces 
on television or behind desks or in 
front of blackboards. Rod added the 
things he didn’t have the skills to 
do, to the things America wouldn't 
let him do—and discovered the only 
thing he could do: Walk around all 
day the way he had as a kid, with 
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a bat and a glove in his hands. The 
only alternative meant ending up 
on the streets. And in New York, 
almost any street can turn into 
a dead end. 

The problem was, baseball was 
definitely not the city game. George 
Washington High School didn’t even 


have a team, since baseball loses 


something when it’s played half- 
court, on asphalt, or in streets with 
sewers in the outfield that gobble up 
balls like Golden Glovers. Eventu- 
ally, though, Carew found a sandlot 
team, made up mostly of South and 
Central American expatriates like 
himself. The father of one of those 
sandlot players was Monroe Katz, 
who “bird-dogged” local talent for 
Twins scout Herb Stein. In 1963, 
when the Twins came to play at 
Yankee Stadium, Stein got Rod a 
tryout. After the tryout, Rod signed, 
got a bonus, and was sent to the 
Rookie League in Melbourne, Flor- 
ida, where he hit .325 in 37 games. 
The next season, 1965, he moved 
up to Orlando in the Florida State 
League. 

After practice that morning, be- 
fore the game with Rollins College, 
I walked outside to the one-story 
building that houses the Twins’ 
management during spring training, 
and the men who run the Orlando 
Twins during the remainder of the 
baseball season. I talked to Bob 
Willis, who had been the manager 
the year Carew played for the Or- 
lando Twins—a season that had 
brought Carew (so coach Vern 
Morgan and manager Frank Quilici 
had hinted) to a crossroads in his 
career. 

Willis is a stocky man with the 
puffy face of an ex-street-fighter 
and a predilection for exaggerated 
winks and for cynical one-liners. 
In the minors, coaches worked with Rod 


on his weakness—fielding ground balls. 
No one ever had to teach him how to hit. 


“I was out on the field one day,” 
he told me. “Everyone was out there 
practicing except Carew. I was 
wondering where he was, when all 
of a sudden my kid, who was the 
bat boy that year, he comes rushing 
out, yelling, ‘Dad, dad, Rod Carew’s 
packed his bags and says he’s going 
home.’ Well, the guy was hitting 
three-hundred-and-plenty, y’know? 
And I'd already been told that Mr. 
Griffith [Calvin Griffith, the Twins’ 
owner] had singled the guy out as 
his next superstar. So I took off like 
I'd been blown out of a cannon. 
And when I got to the locker room, 
I saw the kid was right. Carew was 
cleaning out his locker. He was go- 
ing home. He was quitting. 

“IT said to him, ‘Where you 
goin’?’—as if I didn’t know. 

“He says, ‘I’m goin’ home. I’m 
quittin’ baseball. I’ve had it.’ 

“T said to him, ‘Look, if you walk 
out, they're gonna throw me out. 
The owner’s gonna shoot me!’ ” 

They sat down and they talked. 
Carew finished out the season with 
Orlando. Willis admits that there 
was tension between Rod—one of 
Orlando’s first black ballplayers— 
and some of his teammates. He says 
that Rod was oversensitive, that he 
interpreted certain remarks as ra- 
cial slurs, when his teammates were 
really only trying to prod him into 
performing better. (No matter what 
the cause, the fact is that a lot of 
the ballplayers from that Orlando 
team eventually turned up as Rod’s 
teammates on the Twins. And that’s 
one good reason for his remaining 
a loner.) 

Maybe Rod was oversensitive. 
He was hitting .303, he was stealing 
52 bases in 125 games. Or maybe 
his teammates were jealous. “Bloop- 
er ball,” he recalls them yelling 
whenever he got on base without 
hitting a line drive. 

The next year he played for Wil- 
son in the Carolina League. His 
manager was Vern Morgan—a 
beefy, jovial man, who is now a 
Twin’s coach. 

“When I got Rod, he had just 
spent the whole winter in the Ma- 
rine reserves,” Morgan says. “He 
was moody. Part of the moodiness 
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was that he was homesick. Part of 
what made him homesick was his 
experience at Orlando.” 

“Morgan made sense,’ Carew 
says. “He kept reminding me that 
if you don’t play in the big leagues, 
then you’ve wasted your time and 
you’re nowhere. I was a terrible 
fielder. We started there.” 

Morgan hit Carew hundreds of 
ground balls. He also worked with 
Rod on his hitting, smoothing out 
the minor imperfections in his swing. 
Rod’s fielding improved. He al- 
ready hit like a major-leaguer. But 
the recurring fits of depression still 
made Carew his own worst enemy. 
More than once, he came to Mor- 
gan and told the manager that he 
wanted to go home. Each time Mor- 
gan barely managed to convince 
him to stay. And then, one day, 
there was a breakthrough. 

“Tll never forget that day,” Mor- 
gan says. “We were playing in Bur- 
lington, North Carolina, and Rod 
just didn’t want to play, ’cause he 
was down on himself again. The 
excuse he gave this time was that 
his foot was hurting him. Well, our 
pitcher that day really needed a win. 
When he heard that Carew wasn’t 
going to play, he came into the 
clubhouse. Rod was moaning over 
his foot, when the pitcher came up 
to him. The pitcher was frantic. He 
went to the trainer’s room. He came 
back with some salve and a ban- 
dage. ‘Let me bandage it up for you, 
Rod,’ he said, and when Rod real- 
ized the pitcher wasn’t kidding, he 
couldn’t believe it. He was stunned. 

“T think this incident made a 
deep impression on Carew,” Mor- 
gan adds. “He went out that day 
and got four hits and won the ball- 
game for us. He never tried to go 
home again. He never refused to 
play again. For the first time, he 
saw that he was really wanted.” 

Carew hit .292 at Wilson. The 


next season, 1967, he hit for the 
same average, but this time as the 
Minnesota Twins’ All-Star second 
baseman. His average slipped to 
.273 in 1968, but the following sea- 
son he won the first of his three 
batting titles, hitting .332. It was 
no coincidence that during that 
1969 season he had already met his 
future wife. 

In theory, the prospects for a suc- 
cessful marriage looked dim. Carew 
was still the brooding loner, still 
brimming with resentments. His fi- 
ance was a girl named Marilynn 
Levy—middle-class, white, Jewish. 
Rod had been introduced to her 
one evening at a nightclub. She was 
somebody else’s date. “I want you 
to meet Rod Carew,” said Mar- 
ilynn’s date in an attempt to im- 
press her. 

“Rod who?” she said innocently. 

“She didn’t know anything about 
baseball when I met her,” Rod says. 
“And when she was told that I was 
a pro ballplayer, what some people 
call a ‘star,’ the news didn’t impress 
her one bit.” 

Their marriage in 1970 created 
a new set of problems. Marilynn’s 
parents were not overjoyed. “At first 
her parents were very negative,” 
Rod says. “Marilynn’s mother never 
even wanted to meet me, until one 
day I was invited over to dinner at 
my future sister-in-law’s house. It 
was Passover, the night my wife 
and I got engaged. As it turned out, 
my mother-in-law and I were both 
in for a surprise—we hit it off real 
well. The only thing she asked me 
that night was, “Please, take care of 
my little girl.’ ” 

Marriage made a big difference 
in Carew’s life. For most ballplay- 
ers, all getting married means is 
that now they have to hide their 
datebooks. Rod threw his away. “I 
love my wife,” he says. “We enjoy 
each other’s company, we under- 


stand each other. I never think of 
my wife as being white. I just think 
of her as being a woman.” 

On the field Rod was a still a 
loner, but for the first time in his 
career he began to accept his role 
as a leader, too. Injured throughout 
most of 1970, he hit .366 in 51 
games. In ’71, he hit .307. He hit 
.318 in 1972, and won his second 
batting title. When Marilynn gave 
birth, Rod matured even more. 

“Rod’s like a lot of people in any 
kind of profession,” says Vern Mor- 
gan. “He’s grown up since the year 
I had him at Wilson. He’s become 
aman.” 

Carew is still the loner, but the 
word signifies something else now. 
He is a loner not in the sense 
that he is always brooding, but that 
he goes his own way. At home, in 
Minnesota, while teammates drive 
to the ballpark in their Mercedes 
and their Jaguars and their Conti- 
nentals, Carew often pedals the 30 
miles round trip on his ten-speed 
bicycle. At night he takes Marilynn 
to the movies. Before almost every 
ballgame, they go bowling together. 
“When I leave the ballpark,” he 
says, “I’m not a ballplayer, I’m just 
Rod Carew—the man, going out to 
enjoy life with my family and my 
friends. It’s only when I get be- 
tween those two white lines, when 
I’m out there playing, that I’m Rod 
Carew the ballplayer.” 

But when he does get between 
those two white lines, there’s no one 
more dedicated. “Make no mis- 
take,” one coach told me, “making 
$100,000 per year hasn’t taken away 
Rod's incentive. He still loves this 
game as much as anyone.” 

Some years ago, when the Twins 
were playing an exhibition game in 
Pompano Beach, and Ted Williams 
was the new Washington Senators’ 
manager, he suddenly felt someone 
tugging at his sleeve. “Pardon me, 
Mr. Williams,” the fan said, holding 
up a baseball and a pen, “but would 
you autograph this?” 

Later Williams asked Wayne Ter- 
williger, one of his coaches, “Who 
was that guy?” 

“That guy,” said Terwilliger, “is 
the All-Star second baseman.” 
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BY JOE GERGEN 


ick Wise is a terrific name 
for a ballplayer. Short. 
Crisp. Easy to remember. 


Then how come, with a name like 
that, everybody always forgets Rick 
Wise? 

Two seasons back, Rick Wise was 
traded by the Philadelphia Phillies 
to the St. Louis Cardinals. For Wise, 
the Phillies got Steve Carlton, who 
promptly won 27 games and the Cy 
Young Award on a last-place team. 
Rick who? 

Then, before the 1974 season, the 
Cardinals remembered Wise’s name 
in time to trade him to the Boston 
Red Sox—for Reggie Smith. The 
deal was barely agreed upon when 
Reggie began grumbling—about the 
Red Sox, about Boston, about life. 
Judged by the way the last Rick 
Wise trade worked out, Smith will 
probably bat .400 this year, grumb- 
ling all the way. 

And Rick Wise will probably have 
a good solid season, as he has in 
many of his nine previous big-league 
seasons, and not do any grumbling 
at all. 

“Ym certainly not a controver- 
sial person, and not outspoken,” 
Rick says, lighting up one of the 
king-sized cigars he favors. “Many 
times I’ve kept quiet when I could 
have said something that needed say- 
ing at the time.” 

He could have hustled reporters 
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and needs. 

Getting out into the country on a Honda 
dirt or trail bike is a great, inexpensive 
way to escape. 
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in the clubhouse, the way other 
ballplayers do. He could have reeled 
off his 107 victories, or his no-hitter, 
or the fact that he was the starting 
and winning pitcher in the 1973 
All-Star game, or that he has led 
major-league pitchers both in bat- 
ting and in fielding. He could have 
campaigned for glory by reminding 
reporters that he had done more in 
nine years than most “star” pitchers 
do in a career. And he is still only 
28. 

But the outspoken way isn’t the 
Rick Wise way. 

“Rick doesn’t like to make 
waves,’ says friend and former 
Cardinal teammate Joe Torre, ‘‘ex- 
cept on the mound.” 


It was in 1958, at the age of 12, 
that Rick learned his first lesson in 
anonymity. He had begun pitching 
in the Little League in Portland, 
Oregon, four years before, coached 
by his father, Cliff, who wasa 
teacher and baseball coach at Ben- 
son Technical High School. That 
1958 season, Rick led his team to 
the Little League World Series, in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. But as 
hard as Rick threw with his right 
arm, there was an ambidextrous 
youngster from another team who 
threw harder with both arms. His 
name was Angel Macias, and his 
rag-tag team from Monterrey, Mex- 
ico, swept the Series and captivated 
America’s interest. The Little 
League champions became the sub- 
ject of a television documentary 
and national heroes back home. 


Portland never did play Monter- 
rey. Kankakee, Illinois, beat them 
in a first-round game, 2-1, and 
later earned the right to lose the 
championship game to the Mexi- 
cans. “I pitched a four-hitter,” Wise 
says. “Unfortunately, two of the hits 
left the park.” 

It was one of the most crushing 
defeats of his life, but he never 
thought of quitting. Three years 
later, he Jed the same team to the 
Babe Ruth World Series, where he 
pitched the second no-hitter in the 
history of that competition, also 
driving in his team’s only run. 

“He seemed sort of different 
from everyone else, more business- 
like,” says Keith Lampard, who 
played Little League with Wise, and 
later had two brief trials with the 
Houston Astros. “He was molded 
in the image of his father. He was 
a man on the mound at 15.” 

By the time he graduated from 
high school, the man knew his own 
mind, too. His success in football 
and basketball didn’t sway him. 
While local kids like Keith Lam- 
pard were accepting college athletic 
scholarships worth tens of thousands 
of dollars, Wise stayed at home 
sifting through baseball offers. 

“I didn’t care if a guy was going 
to offer me a glove and a pair of 
spikes,” he says. “I just wanted to 
play.” The Phillies, the Yankees 
and the Twins all offered to enrich 
Wise by some $12,000, considerably 
more than the combined cost of 
glove and spikes. Wise accepted the 
Phillies’ philanthropy and became 
that most pampered of creatures, 
the bonus baby. 

Under rules then in effect, the 
Phillies had to issue Wise a Phila- 
delphia uniform and keep him on 
their roster the following season, or 
else another club could claim him 
in the professional draft. Which is 
how, at 18, Rick happened to be 
in Shea Stadium on Father’s Day, 
1964, awaiting his turn to pitch the 
second game of a doubleheader 
against the Mets. 

Wise, who had made one previ- 
ous start, without a decision. sat in 
the visiting clubhouse that hot af- 
ternoon, staring awe-struck at a 


TV set, watching Jim Bunning pitch 
and win the National League’s first 
perfect no-hitter since 1880. (In 
1959, Harvey Haddix pitched 12 
perfect innings, then lost in the 
13th.) Moments after Bunning struck 
out John Stephenson for the 27th 
out, the clubhouse was in chaos. 

“Tt seemed like there were a bil- 
lion guys in there, all screaming 
and jumping, and writers all over 
the place,” Wise recalls. “I was 
looking for someone to give me a 
baseball so I could warm up, but 
nobody seemed to realize we had 
another game to play.” 

While Bunning made final ar- 
rangements for his appearance that 
evening on The Ed Sullivan Show, 
Wise got his baseball and pitched 
an 8-2 victory. “One thing that I'll 
never forget about that day,” he 
says. “I guess it was the third or 
fourth inning, and they still didn’t 
have a hit off me. I remember 
walking a man—and the whole 
stadium stood up and cheered. I 
couldn't figure out what was going 
on. You know, I'd heard the Mets’ 
fans were kind of looney, but this 
was 100 much, 

“It didn’t dawn on me for a few 
more innings: It was their first 
base-runner all afternoon.” 

Rick pitched only 69 innings all 
season, virtually none in Septem- 
ber, when manager Gene Mauch 
went to a two-man rotation of Bun- 
ning and Chris Short, trying to save 
the pennant, and the Fightin’ Phil- 
lies became the Foldin’ Phillies. 
Wise was sent to the minors the 
next season and when he returned 
to the majors in mid-1966, the Phils 
had stopped being contenders. 

For Rick, each new season was a 
struggle for respectability. At the 
close of each season, the outcome 
was still in doubt. The numbers 
were 5-6, 11-11, 9-15, 15-13, 13- 
14. They added up to mediocrity. 
And then, in 1971, almost seven 
years to the day after Bunning’s 
perfect game, Rick Wise had his 
own moment, against the Cincin- 
nati Reds. He pitched a 4-0 vic- 
tory, a no-hit victory, with Wise 
himself blasting two home runs. A 
sixth-inning walk to Dave Concep- 
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cion was the only flaw. 

Overall, he had a 17-14 record 
that season, for a team that fin- 
ished 28 games below .500. Rick 
thought those stats were worth a 
substantial raise, to $65,000; GM 
John Quinn disagreed. The same 
kind of stalemate was shaping up in 
St. Louis, with Steve Carlton and 
Gussie Busch the belligerents. At the 
beginning of spring training, 1972, 
the two holdouts were swapped, 
even up. Both pitchers quickly 
signed new contracts, for the same 
sums they had been denied by 
their previous employers. 

Since Wise had been the only 
quality pitcher on the staff, and a 
popular player besides, to justify 
the trade the Phillies let it be 
known that Wise’s 75-76 career 
record was a valid measuring stick 
for his talents. “I got a bad label 
there,” Wise says, “the label of be- 
ing a .500 pitcher.” 

True to his nature, Wise smol- 
dered, but said little. Unfortunately, 
what happened next only bolstered 
Wise’s worst critics. Carlton had that 
remarkable 27-10, with a last-place 
ballclub; Wise won 16 and lost 16 
for the Cardinals. Carlton won the 
Cy Young Award. Wise made the 
.500 label look good. 

Of course there were extenuat- 
ing circumstances. The St. Louis 
bullpen had failed to save even a 
single game for Wise. Wise lost 12 
out of 16 one-run decisions. But 
the number .500 loomed larger 
than the details. 

For awhile in 1973, Rick’s luck 


turned. The Cardinals stumbled 
through April, losing 16 of 19 
games. Wise won all three of the 
victories. (“Under these circum- 
stances,” manager Red Schoen- 
dienst quipped, “I think Rick Wise 
should be named player of the 
month.”) The Cardinals reversed 
their direction in May, and by the 
All-Star break had moved from 
last place to first. Wise’s 11-5 rec- 
ord included a one-hit, 1-0 victory 
over the Reds, so Cincinnati man- 
ager Sparky Anderson not only 
named Wise to the National League 
staff but chose him as. starting 
pitcher. 

Carlton, well on his way to a 20- 
loss season, was not on the squad. 
Wise was baited, but wouldn’t gloat. 

“T didn’t want the All-Star Game 
used as a soap box for me to take 
shots at Steve,” he said, sitting in a 
St. Louis hotel room, shortly before 
spring training this year. “Steve and 
I are pretty good friends,” he 
added, his voice growing more and 
more animated. “We’ve gone out to 
dinner. We've visited each other’s 
houses, It’s really weird that people 
expect me to be bitter about Steve.” 

But he is bitter about the people 
who blame him for the Cards’ col- 
lapse last season. The bottom fell 
out for Wise and the Cards on Au- 
gust 4, when Bob Gibson sprawled 
on the basepath with torn liga- 
ments. The following day, Wise beat 
the Mets. 4-1, stretching the St. 
Louis lead to five games. But he 
didn’t win again until the final week 
of the season. The Cardinals, with 
Wise and without Gibson, lost 31 
of their next 46 games. 

“Rick didn’t pitch that badly,” 
says Torre. “It’s that we didn’t hit 
worth a damn. And I think Rick 
had to feel the pressure. He felt he 
had to carry the ballclub with 
Gibby out. Believe me, he was his 
own worst critic.” 

Wise started seven games dur- 
ing the drought, losing six of them. 
Although he was never blamed 
publicly for the Cards’ failure, it 
was Wise who was traded as soon 
as the season was over, 

“IT don’t feel I let the club 
down,” Rick insists. “I can only do 


so much—baseball’s not an indi- 
vidual sport like tennis or golf 
where you can lose a match on 
your own. Certainly there were 
other players who didn’t come 
through, either.” 

He won’t name the other play- 
ers who “didn’t come through.” He 
is a restrained man, self-contained, 
friendly without ever being open. 
“He went his own way,” is Keith 
Lampard’s memory of him in high 
school. Says a friend of a decade 
later, Joe Torre: “He’s quiet, He’s 
to himself. It’s tough to read him.” 
On flights, while teammates are 
playing cards, Rick Wise reads 
books. On history. On cooking. 
Outwardly, he seems untouched by 
the lifestyle of baseball. Inwardly, 
though, he’s still the enthusiast, the 
eternal Little-Leaguer. 

“IT love playing baseball,” he 
says, expressing an attitude that’s 
not quite as common as it used to 
be. “I wouldn’t trade the life for 
anything. It’s what I always wanted 
to do.” 

“The life’ can be perverse, 
though. As soon as Wise had relo- 
cated his wife and two children into 
a new home on the outskirts of St. 
Louis, he was re-relocated to Bos- 
ton. “The life’? means accepting a 
designated-hitter rule which makes 
it likely that a pitcher with 15 ca- 
reer home runs will never get an- 
other chance to swing a bat. It 
means acquainting himself with bat- 
ters, umpires and ballparks he has 
never seen before. And it means 
trying to find new friends among 
new teammates. 

Still, the move to Boston may 
give Rick Wise the chance to snap 
that irritating “.500” tag he’s borne 
these years, a stamp of mediocrity 
as abhorent to him as a scarlet let- 
ter on the blouse of a Puritan. Bos- 
ton represents a chance to be a 
winner, to play in the World Series, 
to emerge at long last from an- 
onymity. “Ill tell you,” says Joe 
Torre, in a flat guarantee, “Rick 
Wise will win 20 with Boston.” 

That would be nice. “I wouldn’t 
be human if I said I didn’t want a 
certain amount of recognition,” 
Rick Wise admits. | 
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DELCO JAC PAC. THE AIR-SHOCK 


SYSTEM YOU CAN ADJUST WITHOUT 
GIVING UP YOUR SEAT. 


Y 
“THE DIAL” 

The difference between Delco Jac Pac 
= and just air-adjustable shocks is 
ie. right at your fingertips. 

\ ae You can raise or lower the rear of os 

your car simply by turning a dial , ae 
“THE ADJUSTER” right from the driver’s seat. “THE HARDWARE” 

Adjusting your car’s ride height is about as easy as adjusting your radio. 

The Delco Jac Pac is a complete load-compensating system: 
an on-board air compressor, two Delco air-adjustable shocks and the dial 
unit that mounts under the dash. 
You can install Jac Pac yourself, or have it done where you buy it. 

At the famous red, white and blue Delco sign. 


THE MORE YOU KNOW, THE MORE YOU'LL WANT 


Nobuske Kish, 
Chris Pelekoudas & 
pitter Stories 


BY GAYLORD PERRY WITH BOB SUDYK 


Two excerpts from 
Gaylord Perry’s new book, 
Me and the Spitter,* have 
already appeared in 
SPORT. Here, in a third 
excerpt, one-half of the 
winningest pair of pitching 
brothers in major-league 
history offers a few of 

his favorite stories about 
his favorite subject: 

The spitter. 


a eae still talking about 
Daddy back home. They say 
he ran with a football good 
enough to go professional. And he 
could pitch a baseball that kept most 
of the minor-league barnstorming 
teams out of the Farm Life area. 
They talk about Daddy and Slim 
Gardner, a pitcher six-foot-six with 
no teeth but a fastball they said 
could match a bolt of lightning. 

Daddy knew nothing about the 
spitter. But ol’ Slim knew some- 
thing. I remember one time Slim 
calling to me. I was just old enough 
to plow then. “Gaylord,” he said, 
kind of softlike through his gums, 
“how’d you like to see somethin’ 
unusual with a baseball?” 

It was something for a man of 
Slim’s stature in the community to 
talk to you. I said eagerly, “Yes, 
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Seven & Seven. 


s “Funny, but I didn’t know you 

® could cut hair.” 

» “Neither did I,” she replied. 
“Well then, what do you call this?” 
™, “Practice,” she said. “T’ve gotta 

f é start somewhere.” 

-  Soshesnippeda little more off 

the top. And he sipped a little more of 
his Seven & Seven. 

That’s Seagram’s 7 and7 Up, and 
no matter how you cut it, it always 
turns out right. 

Just get it nice and tall, over plenty 
of ice, and find someone to share it. 

The Seven & Seven. 

Even without practice, 

it’s perfect. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America’s whiskey. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 86 PROOF. 
“SEVEN-UP" AND “7 UP" ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS IDENTIFYING THE PRODUCT OF THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY. 
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sir, Mr. Gardner.” 

He bounced that wad of chew 
in his cheek as big as a tennis ball 
and squeezed a wad of spit from 
his mouth. Pa-too-ey. He let it go 
right into the pocket of his glove. 
He took the ball and rubbed one 
half of it hard into the glove, took 
it out and then threw it. The ball 
dipped into his catcher’s foot and 
split his toenail in two. The boy 
started hopping around like a one- 
legged rooster. He was expecting 
the throw somewhere up around 
his waist. 

“That’s my tobacco ball, Gay- 
lord. If you ever become a pitcher, 
it'll help you. C’mon, Ill fix one 
up for you. Try it.” 

What could I do? He juiced one 
up again and handed it to me and 
I thought I was gonna throw up. It 
was slimy and I couldn’t wait to 
throw it to somebody just to get it 
out of my hand. He laughed at the 
prank he had pulled on me. I never 
used Slim’s tobacco ball, but I 
loved to watch him pitch. The only 
thing I liked more was to watch 
Slim chew tobacco with no teeth. 


While I was working on my in- 
fant spitter in the spring of 1964, I 
remember Willie Mays teasing me 
about it in batting practice. “Gay- 
lord, what you puttin’ on that ball? 
C’mon, what you doin’?” 

“What you talking about, Willie? 
I ain’t doing nothing.” 

“Tl do my batting against some- 
body else. ’m not going to get my 
uniform splashed with your juice,” 
Mays laughed. 


It was 105 degrees at Busch 
Stadium for the 1966 All-Star 
Game, but Sandy Koufax, the start- 
ing pitcher, was preparing himself 
as if he were in Candlestick Park, 
The first time Willie Mays saw Gaylord 


Perry's super-sinker coming at him, he 
wanted to run away and stay dry. 
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or the Arctic. 

“How can you stand the smell 
of that, much less the heat?” I 
asked Sandy. He was getting cap- 
solin rubbed on his arm. 

“Gaylord, you get used to it,” 
said Koufax. “I have to use it to 
pitch.” 

“Tt makes my eyes water and my 
nose burn just standing here,” I 
said. 

“Sometimes,” said Sandy, “the 
pain on my skin keeps my mind 
off the pain in my elbow.” 

Because of his arthritic problem, 
he had to keep his arm blazing hot. 


The perspiration rolled off him on 
the mound, which gave me an idea. 
I already knew that my super-sinker 
was easier to load on humid days. 
With Sandy’s capsolin formula, I 
could be hot and humid even on 
freezing days. I became a convert 
to capsolin. The Giants’ trainer, Leo 
Hughes, suggested I use a_ thin 
undercoating of baby oil until I 
became used to the hot liniment. I 
started out with half a tube and, 
over the years, worked my way up 
to three tubes of capsolin a game. 
I guess I’ve become a tough old 
goat. 

That was a terrific All-Star Game 
for me. I not only learned the se- 
cret of capsolin, I got myself an All- 
Star victory. I pitched the ninth 
and tenth innings, shut out the 
American League on one hit and 
got credit for the win. A funny 
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thing happened to Richie Allen: 


He almost missed the game. When 
he showed up—just in time—he 
told us what had happened. He’d 


CONTINUED gone to the wrong ballpark—old 
Sportsman’s Field—instead of new 
Busch Stadium. Willie McCovey 
wouldn’t buy that explanation. 
‘Don’t give me that,” said Willie. 
“We know you went out with Jim 
Ray Hart last night. Jim Ray got 
to you again.” 

McCovey said “again” deliber- 
ately. Four years earlier, Allen and 
Hart went into the last game of 
the season in the Eastern League 
neck-and-neck for the batting title. 
Hart was ahead by two points. 
Allen got an idea. 

“Let’s go out for a couple of 
drinks tonight,” Allen suggested to 
Jim Ray the night before their 
teams met in the final game. 

“Okay,” said Jim Ray. 

They went to a bar Richie knew 
and he put down ten dollars, all 
the money he had. He figured that 
if he could get Jim Ray a little high, 
Jim Ray wouldn’t hit anything the 
next day. Allen whispered to the 
bartender, “Keep bringing drinks 
till that ten dollars is gone.” 

When the ten was gone, Richie 
was ready to leave. He felt real 
good. 

“Okay, Jim Ray, let’s go,” said 
Richie, with a smile. 

Hart shook his head. “Uh-uh, 
let’s have some more,” he said. 
Hart grabbed Richie’s arm and put 
his own ten dollars on the bar. “We 
drink this and then we go.” Sud- 
denly, Richie realized he might be 
in a little trouble. He was. The next 
day Richie went oh-for-four and 
Jim Ray went four-for-four. Jim Ray 
laughed for nine innings. He won 
the batting title by eight percentage 
points. 


In a nationally televised game 
out of St. Louis in 1968, manager 
Red Schoendienst protested a stain 
on my pants, and out came plate 
umpire Ed Vargo. 

“Perry, Red doesn’t like the looks 
Sandy Koufax used capsolin to ease his 


arthritis; Gaylord used capsolin to ease 
his difficulties in getting batters out. 


of that stain on your trousers. He 
thinks you’re getting it from there. 
Let me check it.” There had been 
a soiled spot from the day before. It 
was about 95 degrees and my per- 
spiration made the spot spread. 

“I can’t feel anything,” Vargo 
admitted, “but how about changing 
your pants anyway?” “Right here?” 
I asked. 

I went into the clubhouse while 
the TV world waited. The fans got 
a little mad about the delay. But 
at least they learned how long it 
takes a player to change his base- 
ball britches. I put a little gob of 
something on my pants because I 
knew after that delay Vargo was 
not going to come out again no 
matter what my drop did. I was 
right. I beat the Cards 4-1. I caught 
a look at Schoendienst staring at 
me with his hands on his hips. 
Finally, he raised both hands over 
his head and brought them down 
in a helpless gesture of disgust. He 
couldn’t say a word and he knew it. 


If [the umpire is] convinced there 
has been a foreign substance ap- 
plied to the ball, the pitcher shall 
immediately be removed from the 
game. If the above ruling does not 
control or eliminate the illegal prac- 
tice of applying a foreign substance 
to a ball, a more severe penalty 
will be necessary. The enforcement 
of this is strictly an act of judgment 
on the part of the umpire and is 
not subject to argument or protest. 


Warren Giles, the National 
League president, issued this edict 
in June of 1969. Two days later, 
we played the Mets in Candlestick. 
Before the game, umpire-in-chief 
Doug Harvey came out to warn me, 
“Tf I find anything on you, Gay- 
lord, I'll have to wipe you off. If I 
find it again on you or the ball, 
you’re gone!” 

“You got nothing to worry about, 
Doug,” I assured him. 

In the first inning, Harvey threw 
out a couple of baseballs. With 
Tommie Agee at bat, Harvey 
leaned over until his lips were al- 
most nibbling catcher Jack Hiatt’s 
ear. “I want to see this next ball 


Is it a cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes. 

A&C Little Cigars — slim, filter-tipped — 
made with a very special blend that includes 
fine imported cigar tobaccos...cured for 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol —in the distinctive 
crush-proof box. 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 


The Great Impostor. 
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after you catch it,” Harvey whis- 
pered. The ball zoomed in and the 
bottom dropped out of it. 

“That’s it!” yelled Harvey, “I 
want that ball!” Hiatt, pretending 


not to hear, started his quick throw 
back to me. Harvey grabbed Jack’s 
arm just as he was releasing his 


throw and the ball rolled down the 
third-base line. Hiatt and Harvey 
both started for the ball, stumbled 
and fell in a tangled heap at the 
plate. They struggled to their knees 
and half crawled to the ball. By 
that time, the ball had trickled 15 
feet in the cleansing dust. When 
Harvey picked it up, he didn’t find 
any incriminating evidence. 

Harvey and his crew converged 
and checked my uniform and took 
my cap, but they found nothing. I 
knew they wouldn’t. From the third 


inning on, I was left alone. 
Unfortunately, Harvey injured 
Hiatt’s throwing arm. General Man- 
ager Chub Feeney protested to 
Giles that Hiatt could have been 
seriously injured, that Harvey’s 
move was ill-advised. Giles agreed. 
Our new manager was understand- 
ing. “Harvey had a job to do,” said 
Clyde King. “He apologized to Jack 
and me. All I told him was that 
what he was looking for, he wasn’t 
going to find it by putting one of my 
players on the disabled list.” 


In 1970, we played nine exhibi- 
tion games in Japan. On our flight 
there, the captain announced that 
the temperature in Tokyo was 33 
degrees. Japanese women fans met 
our plane with masks over their 
mouths because of the cold air. It 


xed with paste wax. 
One side waxed with new Liquid Kit. 


warmed up the next day. It was 
40 degrees for our first workout. 

Most everybody came down with 
a cold. We lost six of nine games 
in Japan, but the trip wasn’t a total 
loss: I got to introduce my super- 
sinker to Shimonoseki, a seaport 
city on the tip of the island of 
Kyushu. 

Warming up, I gave it the full 
treatment, every decoy I had, and 
the fans, who had heard about me, 
went wild. The Japanese cheer- 
leaders on the dugout roofs began 
mimicking my motions. They went 
to their heads, necks, ears, backs 
of neck and screamed and cheered. 
This went on until the plate umpire, 
Kasuo Kuboyama, called over an 
interpreter and came out to the 
mound. 

“No. No. No can do that in 
Japan,” I was told. 

“Do what? Do what?” I asked. 

“No do that in Japan.” 

“Tm not doing anything.” 

“No do that,” the umpire pointed 
his fingers toward me and then 
dipped them down sharply. Chris 


Pelekoudas couldn’t have been any 
clearer. 

But the thing that really broke 
us up was when the ex-premier of 
Japan, Nobuske Kish, threw out 
the first pitch in the opening game 
ceremony. He wet his fingers on 
his lips before throwing the ball. He 
explained to me that he could never 
throw a baseball, even as a boy, 
without wetting his fingers. And I 
told him, “Well, sir, neither could 
1 BA 


Umpire Chris Pelekoudas worked 
my third start in 1970. It was in 


the Astrodome, and Houston man- 
ager Harry Walker kept bugging 
Pelekoudas the whole — game. 
Rookie umpire John Davidson was 
behind the plate when rookie John 
Mayberry came up in the fifth inn- 
ing. He had hit a home run his 
first time up. This time, on a 1-1 
count, I threw Mayberry a terrific 
sinker. It dipped a foot, and he 
missed it by a foot. 

Pelekoudas, out at second, 
screamed to Davidson, “Get the ball, 


(We can't tell them apart either) 


John, Get that ball from Dietz.” 

Davidson got the ball, and all 
four umpires marched to the 
mound. Each one was looking at 
me like I carried some mysterious 
germ. 

“Here, what’s this?” said Pele- 
koudas. He pointed at my lower 
right wrist. 

“My lower right wrist,” I said. 

“Wipe that.” 

He claimed he saw grease. Why 
would I put grease there? Try to 
touch your right fingers to your 
lower right. wrist. It’s impossible. 
And the other hand is covered with 
a glove. 

Pelekoudas said later, “Gaylord 
had stuff all over the lower part of 
his right arm.” But he added, 
“Funny thing though, I couldn’t 
find any of it on the baseball.” 

Walker bellowed from the dug- 
out, “You’re wasting your time. 
Dietz wiped the ball clean before 
you got it.” (He knew so much, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Harry used 
to throw a spitter for fun.) 

One umpire turned my glove in- 


side out, another examined my belt, 
Davidson got my cap, and Pelekou- 
das went into the dugout and got a 
bunch of towels. I wiped my face, 
neck, arms and every other place 
Chris pointed. 

“Don’t forget behind the ears, 
Perry,” he said in all seriousness. 

“You ought to buy a Turkish bath 
and run it in the off-season,” I sug- 
gested. 


They had a banquet for me in 
San Francisco after I was traded 
in 1971, and my old friend Chris 
Pelekoudas showed up. He an- 
nounced that he wished to give me 
a going-away present. I stripped 
away the gift wrapping, opened a 
box and found a one-pound jar of 
Vaseline. I needed two hands to 
hold it up to the crowd. 

There was even a card: “From 
your friend, Chris. Good luck.” 

Pelekoudas stood up and said, 
“That should last you through the 
season.” 

I replied, “But what am I going 
to do for August and September?” 
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Where truck value is a matter of fact. 


Percentage of Chevrolet trucks still working 


Percentages for '70 and '71 model years exceed 98.9%. 
= 


Fact: Over half of our 
15-year-old trucks are 
still on the job. 


Long, dependable 
service can tell you a 
lot about truck value 
and economy. So we 
checked the record 
books as far back as 
1957. As the chart 
shows, 51.4% of our 
15-year-old trucks were 
still in service on 

July 1, 1972. 


Fact: Yearin and year 
out there are more 
Chevy trucks in use 
than any other make. 


The actual number 
of trucks in use is 


truck value. And 
according to R. L. 

Polk and Co. official « 
industry statistics, ‘ 
there are more Chevy 
trucks in use than 

any other make. 

Year in and year out. 


another indication of 4 
z= 
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Fact: Chevy light-duty 
trucks have 
traditionally 

high resale value. 


Another way to measure 
truck value is by what 
they’re worth when 
you're ready tomakea 
trade. And according 
to Automotive Market 
Reports, an authori- 
tative industry source, 
Chevy light-duty truck 
resale value is 
traditionally high 

when compared 

to other makes. 


= 


Fact: Chevy trucks are built tough 
from the frame to the roof. 


Massive Girder Beam 
front suspension. 


It's designed to withstand 
a life of hard knocks. 
Tough steel control 
arms with friction-free 
coil springs flex freely 
up and down, allowing 
front wheels to step 
independently over the 
rough spots. Multi-leaf 
rear springs are 
balanced to the front 
suspension. 


Double-wall 
construction. 


We build two walls of 
protection in pickup 
box, doors, hood, front 
fenders, even in the roof. 


Computer-matched 
braking systems. 


Complete brake systems 
are computer-matched 
to pickup size and 
capacity. Heavier duty 
trucks get heavier 

duty brakes. 


Lasting Chevy Value 
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I was kidding, of course. 


In 1972, a Cleveland store called 
Gaylord’s Discount Department 
Store filmed a skit to run as a com- 
mercial on television. In the skit, I 
played a pitcher, Ray Fosse played 
my catcher and umpire Bill Kunkel 
was hired to portray an umpire. 
Here’s how it went: 

UMPIRE: Sorry, Gaylord, let's take 
a look. (He checks Gaylord for 
grease.) 

GAYLORD: What are you doing to- 
night, Ray? 

FOSSE: Oh, my wife wants me to 
go shopping with her and the 
kids for some clothes ’n’ things. 
(Umpire continues to check 
Gaylord for grease. Fosse starts 
to leave.) 

UMPIRE: Where ya going, Ray? 

FOSSE: To Gaylord’s. 

GAYLORD: My house? I thought you 
were going shopping. 

FOSSE: J am—to Gaylord’s. 

UMPIRE: Which is it? Gaylord’s or 
shopping? 

FOSSE: We're going to Gaylord’s. 

GAYLORD: My house for shopping? 

FOSSE: No ...I1 mean yes... 
Gaylord’s—Gaylord’s Discount 
Department Store. 

UMPIRE & GAYLORD: 
you say so? 

voicE: Go Gaylord’s, where you 
always wind up a winner. 


Why didn’t 


The night after we shot that com- 
mercial, I pitched against the Twins 
and Kunkel worked behind the 
plate. I had good stuff that night, 
and the Twins started putting up a 
fuss. Even Harmon Killebrew said, 
“Darn it.” So their manager, Frank 
Quilici, demanded an inspection. 

Kunkel told Quilici, “There is 
nothing on Gaylord. I haven’t seen 
one suspicious pitch. He’s got a 


Red Schoendienst, the Cardinal manager, 
was so suspicious, he got umpire Ed 
Vargo to make Gaylord change his pants. 
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good sinker and hard slider.” 

“I don’t care. My boys are 
screaming. I want Perry checked 
over.” 

“Okay, you stay here. I’ll give 
him the once-over.” 

Out came Kunkel with Fosse next 
to him, and Kunkel said, “Sorry, 
Gaylord, let’s take a look.” 

“What are you doing tonight, 
Ray?” I asked Fosse, just like in 
the script. And Ray picked up the 
rest of it. Poor Kunkel. He couldn’t 
laugh out loud, and for his sake, 
neither could we. I want to say that 
Kunkel did his job. He did search 
me. So there was no harm in hav- 
ing a little fun. 


The first time we went to Phoe- 


nix to play the Giants in spring 
training in 1972, I made it a point 
to look up Pelekoudas. I knocked 
on the door of the umpires’ quar- 
ters. Chris said, “Come in.” 

“Chris, how you been? Good to 
see you,” I smiled, 

“Gaylord, how are you? It’s good 
to see you again. Especially in an 
American League uniform.” 

“T just came over to wish you 
good luck,” I said. “I’m gonna miss 
you.” 

“Gaylord, good luck yourself. Put 
her there.” He smiled and held out 
his hand. I grabbed his hand, and 
he stiffened and gave out a little 
scream. 

“You son of a gun, you got me,” 
said Pelekoudas. He laughed and 
looked down at his hand smeared 
thick with Vaseline. Pelekoudas 
turned to the American League 
umpires he was working with and 
said, “See what you boys are going 
to have to put up with this year?” 
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n the quarter-century of big- 

time professional basketball, 

there has been only one play- 

er whom Calvin Murphy 
would have been allowed, even en- 
couraged, to take into the pivot. 
Two decades ago, an inscrutable 
package of passes and dribbles named 
Wat Misaka played for the New 
York Knicks. Misaka was five-foot- 
seven, He would have been dwarfed 
by Murphy’s five-foot-nine. No other 
player in NBA history could make 
that statement. 

But Murphy’s edge over Wat 
Misaka is much more than physi- 
ological. Calvin’s statistics tower 
over Wat’s, too. Befitting a Lilli- 
putian in a Brobdingnagian world, 
Misaka played a total of three 
games for the Knicks and scored a 
total of three field goals. 

Murphy’s statistics are king- 
sized. He has averaged more than 
16 points a game through four pro- 
fessional seasons with the Houston 
Rockets, more than 20 points a 
game this past season. He also aver- 
ages close to three rebounds a 
game, or roughly one a game less 
than Bill Bradley, who is six-foot- 
five. 

“Everybody talks about my 
size,” says Calvin Murphy, “but I’m 
not really small. The average male 


Calvin Murphy may be a little man among 
giants, but at the end of each season, 
his statistics make him look king-sized. 


BROBDINGNAGIA | 


in this country is exactly five-nine, 
so I’m the normal one. All those 
six-four guards are the ones with 
size trouble.” 

Murphy’s eyes twinkle like a 
black leprechaun’s when he puts 
people on, and they blink with 
feigned sincerity—just in case any- 
one believes him. But when he’s 
serious, Calvin can look you in the 
eye and see right down into your 
belly. 

“The so-called ‘experts’ are the 
people with the real trouble,” Mur- 
phy insists. “They feel they can sit 
on their asses and watch a couple 
of ballgames and they'll learn the 
game like that. Most of them have 
never even played the game! But 
that’s cool—you don’t have to be a 
bird to talk about flying. The thing 
is, though, that these experts make 
absolute judgments and they put 
labels on players: ‘Calvin Murphy 
is too small to play professional 
basketball.’ And a lot of people be- 
lieve them. Like the last coach the 
Rockets had, Tex Winter. Man, I 
averaged 18 points a game for that 
sucker two years ago and he still 
didn’t believe that I could do it. He 
believed what the experts told him, 
not what his own eyes told him. So 
last year, when Houston got Jimmy 
Walker, I got a seat on the pines. 
Would you believe I averaged only 
22 minutes a game last year? And 
I still scored 13 points a game.” 


But Calvin’s troubles were never 
on the scoring end of the court, and 
a game against the Knicks at Mad- 
ison Square Garden a couple of 
months ago illustrated what might 
have motivated Winter in abbrevi- 
ating Murphy’s playing time. The 
Knicks went after Calvin with a 
powerful weapon: A six-three All- 
Star named Earl Monroe who pro- 
ceeded to take Murphy deep three 
times in the first quarter. The re- 
sults of Earl’s maneuvering showed 
the flaws in Winter’s thinking: Two 
missed shots and one turnover 
which was caused by Calvin slap- 
ping Monroe’s dribble off his leg 
and out of bounds. 

The Rockets won the game and 
Murphy waterbugged his way over, 
under and around the Knicks for 
15 points and eight assists. Monroe, 
slowed somewhat by a sore foot, 
wound up with six points. After the 
game, Monroe sat dejectedly in the 
locker room looking more like a 
rhinestone than a pearl. “Calvin is 
a tough little dude,’ Earl said. 
“He’s quick, he can jump to the 
roof and he is surprisingly strong. 
You just can’t go on down and 
throw up anything you want over 
him. If you don’t put a legitimate 
move on Calvin, he'll get to your 
shot. And if he doesn’t block it, 
he’ll certainly bother it.” 

Containing an Earl Monroe is a 
sometimes thing, but Murphy be- 
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lieves that the words “challenge” 
and “life” are totally synonymous. 
Calvin has learned to front a bigger 
opponent who posts him, and his 
Houston teammates are alert to the 
circumstances and try to help him 
out whenever it’s necessary. 

“Teams around the league have 
learned they can’t use me the way 
they thought,” said Calvin, as he 
sat in his New York hotel room, 
watching J Love Lucy re-runs. 
“And sending a guard inside will 
usually mess up a team’s offense; 
the other four guys just stand 
around and watch the show. When 
I first became a pro, guys would 
see me checking them and_ their 
eyes would start ringing up 30- 
point nights. Now I get posted only 
two or three times a game, but I 
love it when it happens. It forces 
me to maintain full concentration, 
it forces me to go out and prove 
myself every single game. It also 
made me learn the professional 
game in a hurry. Now I can scratch, 
kick, bite and hold as good as any- 
body.” 


The current coach of the Houston 
Rockets is Johnny Egan, a six-foot 
nattily-dressed man who spent 12 
years wearing Converse sneakers 
and now prefers Gucci shoes. Egan 
is called “Hollywood” by his play- 
ers because he looks as though he 
is about to attend a world premiere 
even when he’s wearing a velour 
sweatshirt. He’s a gentle man who 
expends his words carefully. 

“Murph uses his quickness very 
well on defense,” says Egan. “He’s 
always in the right place and he 
plays the passing lanes very well. 
Cal also picks his man up before 
mid-court and makes him work 
hard to bring the ball up. If we had 
a truly dominant center, Murph 
would be able to cheat a little, 


Up against a guard like Jo Jo White of 
the Celtics, Murphy has to use all his 
wiles—and maybe a push here and there. 
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over-play more and take more de- 
fensive chances. With his speed, 
quickness and low center of gray- 
ity, Murph could lead the league in 
steals. But one of the great things 
about him is the way he totally ad- 
justs to a situation.” 


The Lucy re-runs had run out 
and the quiz shows were starting, 
so Calvin and I broke for lunch. 
When we returned to the hotel 
room an hour later, Calvin discov- 
ered that he had left his key inside. 
Unfortunately, Murphy’s roommate 
is Rip Van Tomjanovich—and 15 
minutes of banging on the door and 
screaming blue curses had no effect 
on the snoring which flooded 
through the door. As Calvin’s voice 
got shriller and his pounding more 
ferocious, the violence of his lan- 
guage similarly increased. Rudy T. 
finally opened the door, groggily 
claiming that he thought we were 
thieves or muggers trying to break 
into the room. For a couple of tense 
moments, Murphy laid a hot line 
of electric abuse on his sleepy room- 
mate. Tomjanovich, who has been 
Murphy’s partner for four years, 
mumbled a few choice nuggets of 
his own and then fell asleep again 
before his head hit the pillow. 

“That boob,” Murphy said. “He 
could wake up and see somebody 
stealing his clothes and he would 
just turn over and go back to sleep. 
If it wasn’t for me, he’d miss every 
plane, every game . . . he’d sleep 
until he’d die of starvation.” 

But the violence was gone now 
—in its stead was a protective reci- 
tation of Tomjanovich’s annoying 
but lovable shortcomings. The out- 
burst had flashed like the quick 
burst of energy that Murphy turns 
on to spurt past his man. Calvin 
plays like he lives—on the constant 
verge of excitement. A bad game, 
a losing one, will keep him up all 
night, but Murphy’s spirit is an 
effervescent one, and it’s hard not 


to like him. 


Put a basketball in Calvin Mur- 
phy’s hands and the pressure starts 
to build for someone else. Murphy 
has a quicker release than Matt 
Dillon—and he shoots with the 
same accuracy. 

Johnny Egan flashes a grin when 
he discusses Murphy on offense. 
“He rarely gets his shot blocked,” 
Egan says, “because of his quick- 
ness and also because he has the 
knack of getting the ball away on 
the way up. Calvin kind of shoots 
while his man is gathering himself 
up to jump. And Calvin handles 
the ball so well that his defender is 
always leaning and can’t straighten 
up in time. But Murph makes it all 
go because he can shoot—a ten- 
foot jumper for him is like a Jabbar 
sky-hook. Deadly and unstoppable.” 


Calvin learned basketball from 
his mother. “Moms” is a six-footer 
who used to play semi-pro basket- 
ball with Althea Gibson for the 
Wilmington Bomberettes. So when 
Mrs. Murphy told her son to keep 
his elbow straight and to concen- 
trate on his follow-through, Calvin 
listened good. 

“T can remember the first time I 
got the message that Moms was 
right on top of it,’ Murphy says. 
“T was in junior high school back 
home in Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
there was a parents’ basketball 
game. Well, Moms took Pops— 
who’s six-two and a pretty good 
player himself—right into the hole 
and worked him over. She hooked 
him, crooked him and put his entire 
game right behind bars. They didn’t 
talk to each other for a week, but 
Moms got through to me loud and 
clear.” 

If Calvin’s great touch was learned 
by the hearth, his toughness and 
resiliency were taught in another 
classroom. “I loved the streets,” he 
says, “and I loved to hang out. I 
dug talking trash and dressing slick. 
And I had to learn to thump pretty 
early—I took a lot of whippings 
and I gave out some. But I found 
out what the world is all about. 

“It was no Sesame Street out 


there. I did get locked up one time. 
But that was strictly a jive thing— 
coming home from a party and rais- 
ing hell. I was too busy playing 
basketball to get into any real trou- 
ble, and stealing or jumping off onto 
something heavy would’ve told ev- 
erybody that my parents had wasted 
their time.” 

Another thing that kept Murphy 
off the streets was his interest in 
baton-twirling—a passion he picked 
up from an aunt. “It’s an art and a 
definite challenge,” says Calvin. 
“Exerting your will on that baton, 
making it do exactly what you want 
it to requires tremendous concen- 
tration and self-discipline.” 

Murphy took twirling as seriously 
as he takes everything else he does. 
In addition to playing basketball, 
he practiced his twirling techniques 
two and a half hours a day—and 
he became quite accomplished. 
While at Niagara, Calvin twirled 
professionally in the Buffalo Bills’ 
half-time extravaganzas. 

“T finished second in competition 
only once,” he says, and I got the 
impression that he would like an- 
other crack at whoever beat him. 
“It was in the World’s Tournament 
at the New York World’s Fair. But 
I did win the Military Marching 
Division.” 

Calvin’s head and horizons have 
expanded greatly since his street 
days, but he hasn’t forgotten the 
streets. For the past six years, he 
has worked with youth groups in 
Norwalk, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
teaching ghetto kids to twirl them- 
selves into better self-control and a 
better quality of life. 


When Calvin talks, kids usually 
pay close attention. Murphy is a 
family man now and his words no 
longer come right off the top of his 
head. He can still rhyme insults 
with any Street Corner All-Star, but 
Calvin can also talk about realizing 
one’s potentials . . . and about love. 
His two little girls, Tiffany and 
Tracey, totally turn him on: “They 
can’t go to their left yet . . . but 
they’re bobbing and weaving and 
trying hard.” 

Just like Pops. 
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Calvin Murphy is the best person 
he can be—but for at least one 
NBA veteran that’s not quite good 
enough. “He still wants the ball a 
little too much and he doesn’t use 
his quickness properly. When was 
the last time you saw Murphy score 
on a break-away layup? His speed 
is strictly a half-court matter. And 
he really can’t adjust on 
his feet; he plays 
basketball like football. 
When the offense is 
finished, the defense 
takes over. But basket- 
ball is a game of fum- 
bles and sudden changes 
of emphasis.” 

There may be some 
truth to this, but it 
should be remembered 
that most big collegiate 
scorers have trouble ad- 
justing to the defensive 
subtleties of the pro 
game. Murphy is the 
first to admit that he is 
still learning. 

He is already capable 
of adjusting off the 
court—to accommodate 
the personal needs of 
other people. For ex- 
ample, when Rudy 
Tomjanovich finally 
woke up and shook all 
the dust from his head, 
he gave his roomie a 
look of almost fearful 
apprehension. Calvin 
read it and, playing all 
the leads and hamming 
up all the pratfalls, he 
broke into a story which 
completely neutralized 
the situation. 

It seems that a rookie 
by the name of Eric 
McWilliams was both- 
ered last year by the fact 
that coach Winter was 
not giving him enough 
playing time. “If he'd 


only let me go for ten straight min- 
utes,” he complained one night to 
Calvin, “I'd tear this league up.” 
“You sure would,” Murphy said. At 
that moment, the Rockets’ starting 
center tripped, severely spraining his 
ankle—and Winter waved _ the 
rookie into the game. On the very 
first play, McWilliams charged the 
offensive boards like a wounded 
elephant, bashing the Boston Cel- 
tics’ center, Dave Cowens, with 


Houston coach Johnny Egan says Murphy’s 
ten-foot jumper is like Kareem 


Abdul-Jabbar’s hook shot—vunstoppable. 


a couple of furious elbows. 
“Hmmmmmm,” Calvin said to 
himself, “maybe this dude can 


really do it.” The Rockets got the 
ball again, a shot went up and 
Murphy two-stepped across the 
hotel room in a dancing imitation 
of McWilliams hitting the boards 
again. But this time Cowens was 
ready: He simply turned and 
punched the rookie in the throat. 
Murphy grabbed his neck and spun 
around several times, doing a won- 
derful “McWilliams Gasping in 
Pain.”’ Winter took McWilliams out, 
and the rookie resumed 
his accustomed place on 
the bench, still holding 
his throat and trying to 
talk, “Nice work, Eric,” 
Calvin told him. “You 
made him foul you.” 

Tomjanovich roared 
with relief and the after- 
noon’s altercation was 
forgotten. Five minutes 
later, as Rudy T. was 
plunging into his post- 
sleep nap, Calvin laugh- 
ed and said, “Ain’t he a 
trip?” And then he at- 
tacked the channel 
selector, trying to find 
another blanket of 
meaningless noise to 
keep his nervous ears 
from dozing off. Eddie 
Kendrick’s cool warble 
did the trick. 

Calvin has come to 
terms with his intensity. 
“T have learned to be 
cool and keep people 
loose even when my 
nerves are blitzed out.” 

Life is good for Mur- 
phy. He has shown that 
the experts can be 
wrong, but he still has 
more to prove. “I want 
to be an All-Star,” he 
says, “and I want to 
wear a championship 
ring. And when they 
talk about me, I don’t 
want them to say ’m a 
great little man. I want 
them to say that I can 
just do it all. Period.” m 
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nesota, bone-chilling, but in the 

parking lot at the Knollwood 
Shopping Center, the headlights 
gleamed off wet asphalt and the 
painted spaces were all filled with 
cars. Inside Powers Department 
Store, a line of people snaked past 
“Shoes” and “Lingerie” and “Home 
Appliances,” heading for a table set 
up in “Boy’s Clothes.” 

They had on ski parkas and 
heavy cloth coats, and for every 
adult there were at least one or two 
little kids, waiting patiently, all of 
them, the full hour it took to get 
to the table. Chuck Foreman sat 
there, with a pile of 
photographs at his right 
elbow and a felt-tip pen 
in his right hand. 

Chuck Foreman was 
getting $150 for coming 
out to the suburb of St. 
Louis Park and sitting for 
two hours, signing auto- 
graphs. The pile of pic- 
tures started out with 
1,000 at seven o’clock 
and by half past eight, 
they were all gone and 
Chuck was signing scraps 
of paper. He scribbled 
on one little boy’s sleeve 
and on a little girl’s shirt. 
He didn’t say much. Once 
he looked up over his 
chrome-rimmed glasses, 
a little smile playing 
around his lips, and asked 
softly, “How you doin’, 
man?” 

The child stared, lower 
lip dropped, eyes show- 
ing lots of white. And the 
lady with him, obviously 
his mother, reached over 


eee a rainy, nasty night in Min- 


BY MURRAY OLDERMAN 


and felt Foreman’s left sleeve. 

“Td just like to touch you,” she 
said. 

“Hey.” For the first time, Fore- 
man showed animation, sitting up 
straight, looking directly at her, 
quizzically. “Pm just like any of 
you,” he said. 

He turned around and mumbled, 
“I can’t handle it when they do 
that.” 

Later, Foreman explained, “It 
only bothers me when they don’t 
understand you’re human just like 
Chuck Foreman, who used to be a corner- 


back himself, now drives defensive backs 
crazy with his power plus his fast feet. 


gWho Runs 
An 


they are. “Touch him. Touch him.’ 
I hear parents say that to their kids. 
It wasn’t like that when big Jim 
Parker came to my town.” 

His town was Frederick, Mary- 
land, west of Baltimore and north- 
west of Washington, D.C. Big Jim 
Parker was the Hall of Fame of- 
fensive lineman for the Baltimore 
Colts, the greatest team in football 
when Chuck was the age of those 
kids in Powers Department Store. 


At 23, Chuck Foreman was the 
Rookie of the Year in the National 
Football Conference, a star on a 
team on its way to the Super Bowl. 
He gained 801 yards on 
the ground to lead the 
Minnesota Vikings in 
rushing, caught 37 passes 
(second only to wide re- 
ceiver John Gilliam) and 
scored six touchdowns. 
The figures are excellent, 
but not sensational. The 
style in which he achieved 
them made him the most 
exciting running back the 
Vikings have had in their 
13 years. Almost every 
move he made was dra- 
matic. 

Off the field, Foreman 
is different. He seems 
withdrawn, a young man 
in metal glasses, his skin 
coffee-colored, his hair 
trimmed to a modest 
Afro. He speaks quietly 
and sometimes hesitantly. 

“Every player has a 
field personality,” says 
coach Bud Grant, a re- 
served man himself. “It 
may not coincide with his 
off-field personality. It’s 
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the personality the fan sees in the 
way he runs, the way he gets off the 
ground. Chuck has a flair. He can 
make a five-yard run look like a 
sensational play.” 

“There’s no question,” Fran Tar- 
kenton says, “he’s the best back 
we've ever had. By far. He just 
takes plays when no one’s there and 
makes it on his own. 

“But most of all, he’s a secure 
guy. He doesn’t have to have peo- 
ple patting him on the back all the 
time, telling him how great he is. 
He’s well wired in.” 


Frederick, Maryland, is a blue- 
collar town of 22,000 where Fran- 
cis Scott Key was born and where 
Barbara Fritchie defiantly waved 
the flag while Stonewall Jackson 
marched through. The Foremans 
have always lived in a big clap- 
board house that “wasn’t nice on 
the outside,” but was comfortable 
enough for four children, all of 
whom went to college. Chuck’s fa- 
ther, a fine athlete at Bowie State, 
is a lab technician in cancer re- 
search, His mother works nights for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
They are respected. There’s little 
overt segregation in Frederick. 

Chuck felt prejudice in a differ- 
ent way. 

He talked about it in the coffee 
shop at the Marriott Inn, across the 
highway from Metropolitan Stadi- 
um in Bloomington, Minnesota. 
Chuck had just been to a late- 
morning brunch, another of those 
$150 appearances, to show the ma- 
trons of Minneapolis what a pro 
football player looks like. 

“What’s this orange freeze?” he 
asked the waitress, pointing to the 
menu. 

Until Foreman came along, only Fran Tar- 


kenton’s innovations spiced up the Viking 
offense. Now Chuck adds his sparkle. 


“It’s like a milk shake, sort of, 
but it’s made with orange sherbet.” 

“TIl try one of those.” Nothing 
more. He also insisted on paying 
for lunch. He is an unusual rookie. 

“T haven’t had a home cooked 
meal in ages,” he said. With gentle 
prompting, his thoughts drifted 
back to home and his mother. She 
used to watch a soap opera when 
she was pregnant. The heroine had 
a son named Chuck who died, and 
Mrs. Foreman vowed that if her 


baby was a boy, she'd call him 
Chuck, although he was named 
formally Walter Eugene Foreman. 
He fell out of his crib when he was 
a baby, and the shattered bottle 
he was clutching gashed his face, 
leaving a scar on his chin. 

“Tm not in love with Frederick,” 
he said. “My childhood wasn’t the 
happiest. Seems like people always 
out to do something to hurt me. I 
don’t know why. I mean, I know 
why, but I don’t understand why. 

“It was just that I was trying to 
make it. I’m going all the way back, 
to elementary school. I don’t share 
this with too many people. My par- 
ents didn’t send us to public school. 
They sent me to Catholic school. 
People didn’t think my parents 
could afford to send me, and in 
reality they couldn't. 
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“When I got there, I was scared 
to death and I thought the nuns 
were ghosts. The other kids in the 
class used to go upstairs in the read- 
ing room and I used to stay down- 
stairs. They’d give us lessons. But 
I'd get different lessons. I used to 
bring them home and my father 
would say, “Chuck, what does this 
mean?’ 

“T’'d say, ‘I don’t know.’ I didn’t 
know how to read. He used to 
spank me because he thought I 
wasn’t paying attention. When the 
other kids were upstairs reading, I 
was in a corner putting blocks to- 
gether. I’m serious. And this is the 
truth. I failed that one year. That’s 
why I was a rookie at 23. I was set 
back a year because of this and it’s 
something I won’t forget. 

“When I go back and see these 
same people, I don’t trust them. I 
try to be kind to them, but always 
in the back of my mind—it’s not 
hate or disrespect—I just don’t un- 
derstand. I say ‘Why?’ to myself. 
Its a lot more to it than I’m ex- 
pressing here.” 

Foreman plans to live now in 
Miami, where he went to college. 

“T can’t go home but one or two 
days at a time,” Chuck said. “Then 
I got to leave. My mom under- 
stands.” 

There was no bitterness or anger 
in his voice. “In high school, I final- 
ly got myself together and did 
pretty good.” He played defensive 
tackle on the football team at 195 
pounds. He won the state cham- 
pionship in the 180-yard low hur- 
dles and 120-yard high hurdles. 
And he was also an honor-roll stu- 
dent with 40 college offers to play 
football. He chose the University 
of Miami in Coral Gables for its 
warm climate. 

“When I got there as a fresh- 
man,” he said, “I never seen so 


many big guys. They had me at 
tight end my first day and we were 
supposed to run. Everybody was 
big Mr. All-American and here I 
was Mr. Nothing. I pulled out the 
guy who was supposed to be the 
fastest on the team and I said, 
‘C'mon.’ And I smoked him in the 
40.” 

Three days later, the freshman 
coach asked him, “Chuck, you 
think you can run with the foot- 
ball?” Chuck nodded. He had 
never carried a ball from scrim- 
mage. In 1969, he broke all the 
Miami freshman running records. 

His varsity career was curious. 
Miami never had a winning season 
during his three years. In his soph- 
omore year, he was switched to 
defense, to cornerback. “I played 
against Carlos Alvarez of Florida 
and Elmo Wright of Houston,” he 
remembered, “and did a_ pretty 
good job.” His junior year, he re- 
turned to running back and set a 
school record of 951 yards rushing. 
His senior year, after five games, 
he was switched to wide receiver. 

In the January, 1973, Senior 
Bowl, final testing ground for pro 
prospects, Foreman gained 167 
yards on the ground, caught three 
passes for 59 yards and won a 
Dodge Charger as the game’s out- 
standing player. The Vikings had 
the 12th pick in the first round of 
the pro draft. “We didn’t think he’d 
still be around,” says Jerry Rei- 
chow, the Vikings’ director of play- 
er personnel. “Sam Cunningham of 
USC and Otis Armstrong of Pur- 
due, the other two backs we liked, 
were chosen first. We were lucky.” 

“T think secretly we had a better 
feeling for Foreman because he 
was big, could run and catch and 
everything was ahead of him,” says 
Grant, who watched him closely in 
Senior Bowl workouts. “In our divi- 


sion, in our weather, we need big, 
strong backs. Foreman was not the 
Brockington - Csonka - Harris type, 
but he’s big enough at 215 to han- 
dle himself inside and get outside, 
too.” 

The day of the NFL draft, a 
radio man in Miami called Fore- 
man on campus and told him he 
was the Vikings’ first pick. 

“The Vikings? It’s gonna be cold, 
man. Ain’t that where Bud Grant 
won’t let the players keep hand 
warmers in their pockets or heat 
blowers on the sidelines?” 

John Wooten, the former Cleve- 
land guard who has become a play- 
ers’ agent, handled Foreman’s con- 
tract negotiations. “He did his 
homework,” said Chuck, “and 
found out what the average was 
making. I didn’t go in there and 
demand a $50,000 contract. I felt 
I got a good deal. We negotiated 
the contract in an hour and a half. 
It was off my mind.” 

Bud Grant is supposed to be re- 
luctant to use rookies, but it’s a 
bad rap. Defensive tackle Alan 
Page played as a rookie. So did 
halfback Ed Marinaro and middle 
linebacker Jeff Siemon. And from 
the middle of the 1973 exhibition 
season on, so did Foreman. 

“T got in the huddle the first 
game I played up here,” said 
Chuck, “and I looked those guys 
in the face and said, ‘What’s this, 
man?’ I started smacking myself in 
the face. ‘Are you here with these 
guys?’ Grady Alderman, Fran Tar- 
kenton—these are guys when I was 
in junior high school, ’'d watch on 
TV. It’s a great feeling. You’re part 
of something you always wanted to 
be.” 

“I think running back is an area 
a player can come in and play his 
first year,’ says Grant. “Look at 
all the good ones. They break in 
at the top. Jim Brown, John Brock- 
ington, Franco Harris. There’s so 
much natural instinct involved.” 

Foreman added life to what used 
to be, apart from Tarkenton’s occa- 
sional improvisations, a staid of- 
fense. Not since Tommy Mason, 
who was smaller and often injured, 
have the Vikings had a runner with 


Chuck’s elusiveness and speed. 

“He’s got the sideway moves a 
lot of the good running backs have,” 
says Grant. “He can do it down- 
field and he can do it at the line 
of scrimmage, slide sideways as fast 
as he can move forward. That’s the 
way you beat that tackler.” 

“T just run natural,” says Fore- 
man. “It’s a challenge to me not 
to get hit. ’'m not running for yard- 
age. I’m running to avoid the other 
guy’s contact. I’m a believer in 
going north and south when you 
can, but I'll go east a little ways to 
get to north.” 

In the second game of the sea- 
son, against the Chicago Bears, the 
Vikings were on their own 29-yard 
line in the fourth quarter, leading 
by six points, third down and 12 
yards to go, a brisk wind in their 
faces. Tarkenton at quarterback 
spurned the obvious pass and 
called a quick trap, with Foreman 
carrying. He burst through the Bear 
line, cut past a linebacker and 
raced 41 yards to set up a clinch- 
ing field goal. 

“On third and ten,” says Tarken- 
ton, “you’re not afraid to give him 
the ball to get the first down. It’s 
nice to have that threat. If the other 
team goes into a prevent defense 
with him in the game, they're tak- 
ing a gamble. Because he can shake 
it, man. He can go get it.” 


At the Viking offices on France 
Avenue, Jerry Burns sat in a dark 
room and flicked movies back and 
forth against a wall screen. Jerry, 
a sharp tactician who was once 
head coach at Iowa, handles the 
offense for the Vikings. The reel 
featured Foreman running the ball. 

“Watch him here against De- 
troit,” motioned Burns. “Most 
backs hitting into the line will ram 
through the hole. You work on a 
guy to stay with the hole. But if it 
closes down, he’s got to make a 
move. It’s an instant thing.” 

On the screen, Foreman headed 
over right tackle on a slant. Guard 
Ed White, pulling, was supposed 
to block the defensive end out, but 
the end closed down so fast White 
could only hook him inside into the 
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hole. Foreman picked up the cue 
instinctively. He slid out and 


‘around the end, then cut sharply 


downfield for a 25-yard gain. 

“Look here against the Eagles. 
He comes through the line. It’s ob- 
vious now he’s trapped by those 
linebackers. So he lowers his shoul- 
der and adds a couple of yards. 
He’s got fast feet. His quickness 
gives our offense what Alan Page 
gives our defense.” 

As a rookie, Foreman had tricks 
to learn. The Vikings like to run 
their backs on a “stick” pass: A 
quick toss to the flat and the back 
drives straight ahead. Foreman at 
first would freeze after catching the 
ball, waiting to put a move on the 
linebacker. The defender would 
quickly move in on him. He had to 
learn to catch the ball and acceler- 
ate immediately. Foreman also 
missed blocks occasionally because 
of faulty technique. 

“The pressures of playing didn’t 
weigh heavy on him,” said Burns. 
“He’s a high-class kid, very intelli- 
gent football-wise. We started him 
out at fullback and he did a helluva 
job through the pre-season and into 
the regular season. Then he was 
moved to halfback to get Oscar 
Reed into the lineup at fullback. 
We were 10-0 at the time. This was 
a major switch. There are different 
timing factors. From fullback, you 
mostly run the weakside trap, the 
slant and the sweep. At halfback, 
you're always running to the strong 
side and pass patterns are always 
to the weak side. We didn’t change 
any of our plays for him. We just 
upgraded the position.” 


Foreman lived alone last season 
in a $200-a-month apartment near 
the stadium. “Rooming with a 
friend,” he says, “is the surest way 
to lose a friend.” He did his own 
cleaning and his own cooking. Oc- 
casionally, he went out with some 
of his rookie friends on the team. 
The only manifestation of affluence 
was a sleek black Toronado, the 
successor to his Senior Bowl Char- 


Fran Tarkenton says Chuck Foreman is not 
only gifted, he’s secure. But Foreman 
makes would-be tacklers feel insecure. 


ger. He is addicted to black cars. 

All his concentration for six 
months was on football and it made 
it easy for him to adjust to the reg- 
imentation Grants demands from the 
Vikings. 

“Everybody said you don’t wear 
white shoes here,” notes Foreman. 
“Okay, it wasn’t a big thing. What 
shocked me was you can’t pull the 
white socks high over the purple 
stockings. Coach looked at me one 
day and said, ‘I’m not going to make 
a big thing out of this, but we don’t 
wear our socks that high.’ 

“I said, ‘Okay.’ I laughed inside. 
I didn’t laugh in front of him. I 
have respect for the man because 
he’s really a fair guy who treats 
everybody the same. And it’s his 
team. I do what he wants. 

“JT don’t spike the ball after I 


score a touchdown. Coach Grant | 


might not like us to do it, but I feel 
you exert too much energy any- 
how. Everybody does his own 
thing. My thing is to flip the ball 
to the referee and walk away like 
there wasn’t nothing to it. I’m cool 
about it. But inside, man, it’s like 
a thousand little kids jumping up 
and down on Christmas morning.” 


The kids were still lined up to 
meet Chuck Foreman, and one girl 
about 20, with long brown hair and 
a sweet, open face, was looking 
for her little brother who’d come 
down to get his autographed pic- 
ture. She wasn’t looking too hard. 
She lingered on the edge of the 
line near Foreman. 

“T really came here,” she said, 
“to see him myself. ’m the only 
football fan in the family. He’s the 
best running back we ever had on 
the Vikings. And I saw only one 
game. I begged my father to get 
some tickets. I can tell you the 
number of any player on the team. 
Ask me. 89? Doug Kingsriter. Car- 
roll Dale is 84. Jackie Wallace, he’s 
25." 

Chuck Foreman, who starts at 
halfback on offense, is 44. 

“He runs like an angel,” said the 
girl, “trying to get away from the 
devil or something.” 

She was a pretty bright girl. 
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FRANK BOBO, THE YOUNG MAN SAMPLING 
THE MASH, is the first Jack Daniel stiller who's no kin 
to a Motlow. 


Lem Tolley (the other man) learned to still whiskey from 


his uncle Lem Motlow, who learned all he knew from 
his uncle, Jack Daniel. And Mr. Tolley handed down all 


his knowledge to young Frank, the 


head stiller at Jack Daniel’s today. CHARCOAL 
Here in the hollow, folks say Frank MELLOWED 
has learned his’ lessons so well M' 

he even looks like a Motlow. DROP 
Well, we don’t know about that. b 

But we're sure glad he makes BY DROP 


whiskey like one. 


Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


The only Distillery placed in the National. Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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KILETTERS 
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A PERRY FAN 
| have just completed the article in the 
April SPORT on Gaylord Perry and his 
confessions on the spitter, grease-ball or 
whatever. It was the most entertaining, 
funny, factual article | have ever read. 
Gaylord Perry is truly an artist in the 
sense that he is just a little ahead of his 
competitors. This puts Mr. Perry in that 
small group of people who get rules 
changed on them to take away their ad- 
vantage. : 
Robert A. Ellis 
Albany, Ga. 
Ed. Gaylord thanks you. 


A TRUE BELIEVER 
| enjoyed reading your article, ‘You, 
Too, Mr. President?—The Further Con- 
fessions of Gaylord Perry.’” | never sus- 
pected Gaylord of throwing a grease- 
ball! 
Richard Randolph 
Salinesville, Ohio 
Ed. Gaylord thanks you. 


A TRUE CYNIC 
In regard to the article, “Confessions 
of Gaylord Perry’ (April), | would like 
to say that | was very much impressed, 
but | personally believe that Gaylord 
is still throwing the spitter or grease-ball 
or some kind of illegal pitch. What evi- 
dence do we have that he isn‘t, besides 
his word? And anyway, what good is 
his word? For example, if you had 
asked him about it in 1965, he would 
have said no, right? If his word wasn’t 
any good then, why would it be good 
now? 
Lisa King 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ed. Everyone is entitled to improve. 


A PAIR OF HORSE FANS 
This letter is in rebuttal to those readers 
who criticized your selection of Secre- 
tariat as Performer of the Year in the 
April SPORT. 

What they all seem to have forgotten 


is that the athletes whom they thought 

should have been selected all get paid 

enormous salaries to perform what they 

do. All Secretariat got for his efforts 
was a bag of oats. 

Sheldon J. Tobolsky 

Chelsea, Mass. 


Ed. And a life at stud. 


When | read some of the letters people 
wrote about Secretariat as Man of the 
Year, | couldn't believe it. | think your 
pick was great. I’m glad to see an ani- 
mal win an award. Look, they’re human, 
too. 
Arthur Sidel 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


A HE-MAN FAN 
Your magazine is terrific, but | was 
annoyed about April's “Sport Quiz” all 
being questions about women. They do 
not read this magazine; it is avid sports- 
men like myself. 
Ed Cleenput 
Paramus, N.J. 
Ed, Thanks for patting our back and 
ihumping your chest. 


A MEL COUNTS FAN 

| very much enjoyed your March article, 
“Dick Motta Towers Over The Bulls.” 
The article indicates that “Dennis 
Awtrey knows how to clumsy Jabbar 
all night.” With all due respect to Mr. 
Awtrey, no one can clumsy anyone like 
Mel Counts can, and Mel does so with- 


out even trying. As a Los Angeles Laker 
fan, let me assure you | have seen Mr. 
Counts move down the court with the 
grace and coordination of a rhinoceros 
many times and, therefore, he rightfully 
deserves the honor of being the best 
clumsier in all of professional basket- 
ball. 
Ken Kaiser 
Studio City, Calif. 
Ed. Who are your other heroes? 


A RENTZEL FAN 
| would like to thank SPORT for publish- 
ing a story written by my favorite foot- 
ball player, Lance Rentzel (“Larry Mahan 
May Be the Toughest Man Alive,” April). 
We all know that Lance is a tremen- 
dous athlete, but some of us forget that 
he has a great talent for writing, too. | 
missed Lance this past football season, 
and | hope that National Football 
League Commissioner Pete Rozelle al- 
lows him to play again this year. 
Danny Jones 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio 
Ed. Lance hopes so, too. 


REBUTTAL 
Just wanted to let you know you have 
female readers too! | enjoy your maga- 
zine very much, but would like to know 
why your articles are limited to male 
sports personalities. The April SPORT 
Quiz devoted to women was great fun, 
sO come On now, give us some stories 
on some of these gals! Or change the 
name of SPORT Magazine to Male 
Sports. 
Linda Power 
Unionville, lowa 


Ed. Right on. 


CHAUVINIST 
In the Sport Quiz of your April issue, 
which dealt only with women, | only got 
one answer right. And that was be- 
cause the Olympics were on T.V. 
Does that score qualify me to be a 
male chauvinist pig? 
Frank Donnelly 
Colonia, N.J. 
Ed. Right on. 


Letters To SPORT 
205 East 42nd St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Were grazing in 
tonier pastures now. 


But we haven't forgotten our heritage. THE GUYS are the city britches of Oshkosh B'Gosh. 
So, along with their elegant looks, you get a generous measure of the quality your 
grandfather admired. Get some. Youll look admirable. 
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by Oshkosh B'Gosh 


Put on the turtle and watch 
the fireworks display! 


WORLO'S LARGEST Stitigg 
LIQUID CAR War 


Come hail or high water. Or the salt of the earth. Or 
sleet or snow or detergents. Everything bounces off the 
Hard Shell Finish of Turtle Wax—especially sunlight. 


The Turtle takes a shine to your car that stands up— 
and stays up. Super hard—super fast. Put on a shine in 
25 minutes. Put off another one for 25 weeks. 


Choose Liquid (world’s best seller), or Pre-whipped 
Paste (both succeed brilliantly). 25 minutes gets you 
25 weeks protection. And those are the hard facts. 


Anything else is mock turtle. 


. The World's 
_ Fastest Human— 
In AYearWhen 


It Doesn't Count 


BY ARNOLD HANO 


hen Steve Williams went 
home to the Bronx a few 
days after his birth on 


November 13, 1953, it was dis- 
covered he was virtually crippled. 
His toes were so severely turned in 
—pigeon toes—doctors stuffed his 
legs into plaster casts to twist the 
legs back to normal. He wore the 


casts from the time he was three 
months old until he was eight 
months old. 

Steve Williams chafed under the 
casts. He doesn’t remember it, of 
course, but he knows what he’s been 
told. “I would bang my casts 
against the crib early in the morn- 
ing, instead of crying. I played that 
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way. I suppose I built up muscle in 
my legs from banging around all 
that added weight.” 

The doctors cut the casts off and 
wondered when little Steven Con- 
tad Williams would be able to 
walk. He didn’t walk. At nine 
months, he got up and ran. 

He hasn’t stopped running much 
since. 

At midnight these days, he leaves 
his San Diego apartment for Mis- 
sion Beach, where he runs. He is a 
sprinter, maybe the world’s best, 
but sprinting doesn’t tire him 
enough, doesn’t work out of his 
system whatever it is that must be 
burned up, so Steve Williams runs 
two miles. 

“T go at a half-mile pace at first,” 
he says. “When I get tired, I jog. 
Then I sprint. Then I jog some 
more. Near the end, I get back into 
that half-mile pace. The last 50 
yards I sprint to the pier.” 

Williams runs by himself. “Run- 
ning is natural to me. My legs do 
the job by themselves. I can’t see 


in the dark too well, but I don’t 
worry.” 

The notion that he might fall 
makes him laugh. “I never fall. My 
legs take care of me.” 


Do not get the impression that 
Williams is a running machine, one 
of those masochistic run-through- 
the-pain-barrier types, another Jim 
Ryun, another Peter Snell. Steve 
Williams is “good-time oriented.” 
He likes his laughs. He spent last 
Christmas in San Diego, the first 
Christmas ever away from New 
York and his family. He wasn’t 
lonely. “A girl flew in from Sene- 
gal, to spend ten days with me.” 

When you ask Steve Williams 
what three things in the world he’d 
like most, if he had three wishes, 
he says, “If I could play the guitar 
like Jimi Hendrix, you could keep 
the other two wishes.” 

Music fills the San Diego apart- 
ment—War, Santana, Hendrix. He 
plays a War tape before every 
race, fast, edgy music. “It makes 
me happy. It gets me up.” He is a 
dancing man who chafes under the 
invisible plaster casts of life and 
must keep kicking them off. 

He doesn’t run like the average 
sprint star, either. Ask Valery Bor- 
ZOV. 

Valery Borzov is the world’s 
fastest human, 1972 edition. The 
world’s fastest human is the man 


Sprint champs usually get great starts. 
Steve Williams (far left) likes to 
save his explosion for the finish. 


who wins the sprints in the Olym- 
pics, even if a dozen men have run 
faster, and even if a dozen men 
spend the next few years beating 
him in races all over the world. 
TWFH is the man who won when 
it counted, and Valery Borzov ran 
two marvelous races at Munich, 
winning the 100 meters in 10.1 sec- 
onds and the 200 meters in 20 flat. 

At Minsk last July, before 85,000 
Russians, Steve Williams and TWFH 
met for the first time. As they 
waited for the batons on the final 
lap of a 400-meter relay, at a U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. dual meet, Steve Williams 
had one fleeting thought: 

“This guy’s got something that 
belongs to me.” 

Valery Borzoy had the Olympic 
gold medals, and he had the title, 
TWFH. Steve Williams felt cheated. 
In the Olympic trials of 1972, 
Williams, then a raw 18-year-old, 
felt he could outsprint any man in 
the world. Like other too-young 
athletes, he tried too hard, and hurt 
a leg. He stayed home, and watched 
on television as Borzov won his 
medals; he heard how two Amer- 
ican sprinters had failed to show 
up in time for their heats. Steve 
felt sick, 

In Minsk, Steve Williams had his 
revenge. Borzov took the baton two 
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to three meters ahead of Williams. 
You don’t spot TWFH_ two-plus 
meters out of 100. You don’t. 
Steve Williams does. 

It took 50 meters to catch up. 
Then Williams accelerated. He cast 
one long contemptuous look over 
his left shoulder at the startled Rus- 
sian, Williams won by three meters. 

“Tt didn’t tax me,” Williams re- 
calls. “He was easy. Maybe if I’d 
begun eight meters behind, that 
would have taxed me.” 

Borzovy shouldn’t feel bad. At 
Fresno, two months earlier, Steve 
Williams became the sixth man 
in history to run 100 yards in 9.1 
seconds, joining Bob Hayes, Jimmy 
Hines, Charlie Greene, John Car- 
los and Harry Jerome. Only the 
first 70 yards taxed him; he needed 
the full 100 to get going. 

“IT run in five gears. Other run- 
ners run in four. They reach high 
speed around 60 or 70 yards, and 
then they have no place else to go. 
I accelerate into fifth gear. I am 
running faster the last 30 yards than 
any time in the race.” 

At Fresno, Steve Williams was 
fifth at 70 yards. He shifted gears. 
He was first at 80 yards, and so 
far ahead at the tape he turned his 
head 90 degrees to check out the 
competition. They timed Williams 
in 9.1, but who knows how fast he 
could have run had he not looked 
to see where everybody had gone. 

“T am not time conscious,” Wil- 
liams says. “My antics at the tape 
show I run to win. I work on an 
internal drive. Time is an external. 
People press it on you. If you run 
the curves right—they say—if you 
work on the start, if you take care 
of this or that, your time will im- 
prove. I like to be totally oblivious 
to outer forces. I respond to inner 
forces. Time will just have to come 


later.” 

This year, Williams may pay 
more attention to outer forces. Time 
is the name of the game, and he’d 
like to run a nine-flat. He’s run his 
9.1 hundred, a 20.3 220, and a 
45.2 quarter-mile. Steve Williams is 
a rare runner indeed. He has the 
100-yard speed of Bob Hayes, the 
220-yard flow of Henry Carr, and 
the quarter-mile stride and stamina 
of Tommie Smith. He runs more 
like Smith than anybody else, with 
the long, high-floating stride. He 
keeps a colored photo of Smith on 
his apartment bedroom wall; he 
likes to look at it. “That’s what I 
look like,” he will say. 

Track buffs have invented an 
esoteric measuring device called 
the Portuguese Tables, to compare 
runners of different eras and dif- 
ferent distances. Among sprinters, 
Tommie Smith, who ran at world 
marks from 100 to 440 yards, is the 
No. 1 all-around dash man of all 
time. According to the Portuguese 
Tables, young Steve Williams is al- 
ready the second greatest dash man 
ever. Henry Carr is third. TWFH 
is nowhere. 

Steve Williams is now 20 years 
old. He runs at California State 
University at San Diego, under 
coach Dick Hill, the man who also 
coached Bob Hayes and John Car- 
los. 

“Steve has all the earmarks of a 
great performer,” Hill says. “But 
who knows? Next week he could 
have a miserabe attitude. I don’t 
know what in hell his hangups are, 
or even if he has any. He has the 
potential to run, yes. He has the 
physical attributes, range of move- 
ment, strength, acceleration, en- 
durance. He must run to win, and 
have great competition.” 

Dick Hill then backtracks. “From 
my experience, most great efforts 
come from a relaxed attitude. If 
you had eight Steve Williams out 
there in one race, you’d have just 
too much stress and strain in the 
blocks. Your chance for world- 
record time would then be min- 
imized.” 

If relaxing is the secret, look 
no further. Steve Williams relaxes 


There wasa 


Grand American honored 
on Father’ Day, 1970. 


He had hit them for stealing pennies, 
for staying out too late and making 
their mother worried sick, for playing 
hooky, and especially for that time 
they'd put sneezing powder into his 
chewing tobacco. 

But they respected this man. And 
though they still feared him a little, 
they loved him. And today, they 
honored him. Schenley was there as a 
gift and as a toast. 

It was their favorite 

whiskey then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 

the Grand American Whiskey. 


We've shared some good times tog: She Let’ share a few more. 


Schenley Reserve American 10g A Blend, 86 Proof. © 1974 Schenley Distillers Company, New York, New York. 
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Remember the fun of bike riding you had as a kid? 


That same fun is still there for you to recapture. The only dif- 
ference is you. You’re older and you need something more than 
a kid’s bike . . . you need an adult machine that will give you 
invigorating sport plus healthy exercise. 


That’s a 
Jeunet 10-speed 


Brought to you by Beacon Cycle, Jeunet 10-speeds are built by 
French craftsmen recognized for their European superiority. 
Frames, in all adult sizes, are fully lugged to give you a bicycle 
that’s stronger, yet lightweight. High quality all French compon- 
ents from leading manufacturers like Simplex, Maillard, Sedis, 
Mavic, Hutchinson, Mafac, and others make up a Jeunet. The 
result is a precision built, accurately aligned machine ...a 
machine that’s easier to handle and gives you a better ride. 
Whether it’s once around the block or a cross country tour, 
Jeunet 10-speeds . . . built to give you a second chance. 


| Available at better bicycle 
dealers in 9 models (en ce pane 
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 Jeunet: dealer phone: toll free 
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better than he runs. He relaxes so 
well, one of these days he’s going 
to fall asleep in the blocks. Wil- 
liams is the fastest man alive, pro- 
vided he runs. This past winter, 
Herb Washington kept whipping 
Steve in indoor meets, because in- 
door meets feature not hundreds, 
but 50s and 60s. Steve Williams 
starts so slowly, he can’t beat Herb 
Washington at 50 or 60. Heck, he 
couldn’t beat George Washington. 
Or Martha. Herb Washington puts 
it this way. “There are two fastest 
humans in the world. Outdoors, 
Steve Williams. Indoors, Herb 
Washington.” 

Williams knows he will have to 
start better, if he wants to be 
TWFH, uncontested. “I relax too 
much,” he says. ““That’s why I mess 
up the start. I should be concen- 
trating on the start.” 

He blanks out and wakes to find 
the field gone. Still, he likes that. 
“T like to come from behind. It’s 
more fun. I’ve always run that way. 
Being out in front cuts down your 
relaxation. I like to relax.” 

When he is beaten, does he hate 
the other guy? 

He laughs. “In football, you have 
to hate. In track, ’'m in my own 
lane, doing my thing. It’s not a hate 
thing. Other runners, maybe. Most 
sprinters have big egos. Mine is 
small. I get vibrations from other 
runners. I pick up on it. I plug into 
their hate. It moves me. I get an 
indescribable emotion. I have to 
win. It’s not a manhood question. 
I’m secure in my manhood. It’s a 
test of ability. Like the early com- 
petition, back in Greek and Roman 
days, it’s a need to excel. Getting 
all personal is ridiculous.” 

Steve Williams has been an indi- 
vidual all his life. Born in New 
York, raised in the Bronx, he had 


How to keep trom beating 
yourself at tennis. 


1. Unimaginative service. Cannon- 
ball followed by patty-cake. Every- 
body knows how unimaginative that 
is. But beyond trying for two prob- 
ably good serves instead of one 
possible great, there are ways to 
keep from stereotyping your service. 

Work on placing the ball. Serve 
to your opponent's weakest shot, to 
his most awkward move. Then vary 
it. Puta little more on one, take a 
little off another. Alternate spins. 

There are more tips to avoiding 
the stereotyped serve, and you'll 
find them in our booklet. 

2. The killer complex. Every time 
you see a ball lobbed way up in the 
air toa Stan Smith or a Billie Jean 
King, close your eyes. What you're 
going to see will probably hurt your 
game. Because what they’re going 
to do is smash the ball—zambo! — 
right down their opponents’ throats. 

On hitting the overhead shot, 
what you should remember is that 
to score you've got to hit the ball, 
to hit the ball you've got to see it, and 
to see it you'd better not be swinging 
from your heels trying to kill it. 

The tip is simply: Meet it and 
place it. That's what scores. More on 
the killer complex, and how not to 
beat yourself in our new booklet. 

3. Playing doubles like you play 
singles. Doubles is an entirely dif- 
ferent game than singles. If you 
ignore that fact, and just try to play 
your best singles, you will probably 


Eltra company 


an 


win occasionally. But to win often, 
learn some doubles strategies. The 
strategy can be simple, like placing 
the ball down the middle rather than 
in the alleys, or much more compli- 
cated. 

Doubles strategy, net warm-ups 
and “ghost” doubles are explained 
in the Converse booklet. 

4, Playing for the big point. Let 
your opponents win the big points. 
Let them be the ones looking thank- 
fully skyward after hitting one be- 
tween their legs backwards. 

You just want to win more points 


The six most common Mistake 
of the twice-a-week 
tennis player 


than they do. So play steady shots. 
Hit your best shots well, concentrate 
on hitting the ball squarely. How to 
let your opponents beat themselves, 
plus special tips on steady volleying 
in our booklet. 


5. Thinking you’ve outgrown the 
lesson stage. Since you know how 
to hold your racket, how to serve, 
how to hit a decent backhand most 
of the time, you figure you've out- 
grown the need for a pro’s advice. 

If so, we have some advice. You 
never outgrow your need for milk, 
bourbon and tennis pros. Every step 
of the way to the World Champion- 
ship, a pro’s advice is essential. 
USPTA pros helped us put together 
the Converse booklet, and they'll 
help you put together your game. 

6. Going for footwear fads. Your 
pro and sporting goods dealer are 
experts on tennis equipment. If you 
get alittle confused by all the styles 
and claims in tennis shoes, just ask 
them about Converse. 

By the way, your tennis pro 
shop or sporting goods store is 
where you can get our book of 
tennis tips in its entirety: “The 6 
most common mistakes of the twice- 
a-week tennis player.” It’s free for 


the asking. | Fonverse , 


When you're out to beat the world 
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This Saw Won't Cut! 
[REVOLUTIONARY TUNGSTEN CARBIDE | ° 


SUPER SAW 4- 


CUTS THROUGH 4 _/ 
ANYTHING: 


BRICK GLASS CEMENT fi 
MARBLE BRASS PLASTIC . 
TILE RUBBER COPPER 


SLATE ...etc...etc 
Or your money back! 


NOTHING 
CAN STOP IT! 


THE TROUBLE 
SAVER! 


NEVER NEEDS 
SHARPENING! 


THe MosT incredible, versatile saw any 
home handyman can own...SUPER- 
SAW...the fantastic new tungsten car- 
bide saw that cuts through anything... 
even cement and glass! The everything 
saw that's the answer to a hundred jobs 
around the house. Cut and trim bricks, 
slice rubber like a hot knife through but- 
ter, shape slate or marble for the patio 
...cut glass, crockery, hardest woods... 
there’s nothing you can name that this 
saw won't cut. The secret is in the incred- 
ible power of tungsten carbide perma- 
nently imbedded in the blade. Nothing 
can stop it...nothing! Never needs 
sharpening...never! Always ready to 
tackle any job...always! We can’t 
say enough about SUPERSAW... 
you try it yourself for 10 days 
and if it won’t cut everything £& 
we say it will...and more... 
return it for full refund, no 
questions asked. No job's 
too tough...for 
SUPERSAW! 


4 fj 
Sold On money-back guarantee 


macnn Only SOOB 


Pm mm wa MAIL 10 DAY NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! om me oy 


GIFT HOUSE, Dept. 5970, 4500 N.W. 135th Street, Miami, Florida 33059 fl 
Yes, I’ll take the challenge and try the SUPERSAW for 10 days, with the understanding 
that if it won't cut everything you say it will, | can return it for a full, prompt refund. 
Enclosed is check or m.o. for $. —* 
___ Tungsten Supersaw 16” (#13741) at $9.98 plus $1.25 
post. & hand. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
__— Deluxe Tungsten Supersaw 18” (#13477) at $12.98 plus 
$1.25 post. & hand. 


You May Charge 
Your Order 


© DINERS CLUB 
() BANKAMERICARD 
(1 AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Acct. No. 


Name Good Thru 
bddress ( MASTER CHARGE 
8. ——_—_——————— ree Zip Acct. No. 


INTERBANK NO. 
(Find above your name) 
Good Thru 


£] SAVE $2.50—Order 2 and we will pay all postage & handling. 
N.Y. & Fla. res. please add appropriate sales tax. 
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all the opportunity to get out of his 
lane and do the group thing. “I 
never joined a gang. I always took 
care of myself. I stayed out of 
trouble.” 

His father, Marion Williams, was 
and is a post office employee, now 
the manager of plant maintenance 
in the Bronx. His mother, Maevis, 
stayed home to take care of Steve 
and his older sister, a younger sis- 
ter, and later, a kid brother. 

“I always had a comfortable 
childhood,” he says. 

Mostly, he played. “I always 
was the fast guy. In football, 
they'd throw me the bomb. In 
baseball, I stole bases. In basket- 
ball, I played center, got the re- 


bound off the defensive boards, 
threw the outlet pass, and was back 
under the offensive basket for the 
next pass.” 

He attended Evander Childs 
High, in the Bronx, where he ran. 
He says he didn’t have much train- 
ing, and he didn’t take it seriously. 
“Then I lost a race. It changed my 
mind. I knew if I had trained, I’d 
have won.” 

He won a track scholarship to 
the University of Texas at El Paso, 
where he lasted a year. “When they 
fired the track coach, I left El Paso.” 
So did 14 other trackmen. 

He switched to San Diego in 
February of 1973, a better than 
average student. “I’m an English 
major. I write well. But I’m lean- 
ing to tele-communications, TV 
broadcasting, maybe acting.” 

He’s begun to see the world, one 
of the fringe benefits of running 
fast, traveling with an AAU team 
through Germany, Italy, Africa, 
and Russia last summer. 

But Steve Williams loves New 
York best, except for the winters. 


“That’s one reason I’m here in San 
Diego. I like the weather. But in 
New York, I had a lot to do. San 
Diego is more limited. In Texas, 
there was nothing. So San Diego 
is a happy medium.” But not al- 
ways so happy. “There’s more dis- 
crimination in San Diego than in 
Texas.” He shares an apartment 
with two other blacks, including 
San Diego sprinter Harold Williams. 
“We’re the only blacks in the build- 
ing and on the block. I think the 
landlady wants us out. She told us 
not to wash the car in front of the 
house. So people won’t know blacks 
live here.” 

Not that Williams is worried 
about barriers. He doesn’t think nine 
seconds is beyond reach for him. 
He knows he can bring down his 
time in the 220. What he’d like to 
do is concentrate on the 440 this 
year. 

It’s all open to him, 20 years old, 
six-foot-three, 180 pounds, good- 
looking, bright, talented. He’s slow- 
ly gained weight, a youngster with 
solid thighs and strong chest. He’s 


GET IN ON THE ACTION! 


The radio that gets more than just news, music & weather — it gets 
behind-the-scenes ‘‘action’ you won't read about in the paper. Com- 
plete with batteries & AC line cord so you can carry the excitement 
with you. Every big feature is included. VHF squelch control to cut 
noise between messages. Precision fine-tuning on all 6 bands. Tone 
control. AFC. Dial light button. Pro-size 1,” headphone jack. Built-in 
antennas plus a jack for an external antenna. U.L. listed. Exclusively 


at 2000 Radio Shack stores. 


WITH THE 


REALISTIC 


12-2060 


PLEASE 
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Name 
Street 


ASTRONAUT-6 
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| fie Instant SW-2 

\ | A OF Weather : Foreign, 

| Reports, Hams, More. 
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152-174 MHz. 
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ews, Music. 
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& TANDY CORPORATION COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1052, Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
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State ___ZIP. 
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DAVID KAPLAN writes to tell us... 


(pounds of excess 


weight...and shaped up... 
in just 4 days!” 


One exercise, twice daily, lying on my back, without giving up the 
foods | love—DID IT!” 


BEFORE 
Dec. 4 


ONLY 
7 DAYS LATER 


CASE #20693 


14 DAYS 
LATER 


Dec. 18 


Waist 3754 
Weight 191 


David, soft, pudgy, out-of-shape the day 
he started our Plan, 


WHAT IS THIS INGENIOUS PLAN? 

The Weider *'5'' Minute Body Shaper plan is based 
on doing ONE CONTINUOUS RHYTHMIC CO-OR- 
DINATED EXERCISE while still eating the foods 
you like. That's all you do! This one five-minute 
exercise is designed to attack the Waist and Hips 
(where fat accumulates quickest. giving your body 
a flabby, weak and distorted look) — as well as 
burn off excess body fat fast by speeding up your 
metabolism, burning up stored calories and re- 
leasing excess water—while reshaping your chest, 
abdomen, firming up your legs and arms — your 
total body! 

It's safer than strenuous workouls, beats the time 
consumption and dangers of gym.workouls...,or 
any other vigorous sport. 

The unit weighs about 16 oz. and [its any wallet- 
sized case. You can carry it and use it wherever 
there's floor space — anytime. Even while watch- 
ing television. 


WHAT COMES OFF IN 14 DAYS? 
Individual results vary, but during an average 14 
day period, you can expect to lose up to four 
inches from your waistline and up to ten pounds 
off your present weight. It strengthens your heart 
and lungs, increases stamina and endurance, im- 
proves your digestive function and general health. 
IT TOUGHENS YOU UP. For a ‘5-Minute Exerciser’ 
— {t sure does a lot! 

WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY: 

"| lost 18 Ibs. and 414” off my waist in 14 days," 
R. Mathews * ‘’[ Jost 135 lbs. and 4” off my waist 
in 14 days,’" M. Harvey * "I lost 15 Ibs. and 21” 
off my waist in 14 days,’ P. Boyd = “'I lost 10% 
Jbs. and 35” off my waist in 14 days,’" M. Pearson 
* “T lost 15 Ibs. and 5” off my waist in 14 days,” 
L. Heathcock « ‘'I Jost 11 Ibs. and 4!” off my 
waist in 14 days,"’ R. Peetrich * ‘'I lost 13 lbs. and 
27/,” off my waist in 14 days,’ R. Vaderity = ‘'I 
Jost 9 Ibs. and 3” off my waist in 14 days,” J. 
Miniford = ‘‘{ lost 14 lbs. and 3'%” off my waist 
in 14 days,’’ M. Reed. 

Results vary depending on how much overweight 
you are and how much time you give to the Plan. 


Patent Pending, Copyright Joe Weider, 1974 


Waist 3414 
Weight 185 


Only 7 Days Later — Firming, shaping and 
slimming results are showing. 


Results in just 3 days! 


Waist 331; 
Weight 184 


After 14 Days — A slimmer, more youthful and shapelier 
Dave writes to tell us... 

‘I'm very happy with my results, but [ want you to know that 
after the Ist week on the Plan when I lost 3 '/2-in. off my 
waist and 6 Ibs., I was invited to many Christmas parties. 
1 drank more during the 2nd week on the Plan than | 
usually do in months. Yet I still lost weight and inches. 
The Plan is simple to follow, so after the holidays I will use 
it again to drop to 170 Ihs. with a 514-in. waist. Thanks for 
a slimmer, more energetic life." 


‘ 


These pupils have given from 5 to 15 minutes 
twice daily to our one simple exercise, lying on 
their backs in comfort, some while watching TV— 
so their impressive results naturally vary. The 
above sampling of our hundreds of thousands of 
students proves that you, too, can make sensa- 
tional gains, Results are guaranteed! 


hb 


WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY: “It took me 14 days to shape up!"’ says Dave Kaplan. 
Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Osteopaths. Ath- Fast Enough! 
Ietic Coaches....agree it’s the most successful 


Waistline-Weight Reducer and Shaping Up Plan 
ever invented! 


*EXPOSING EFFORTLESS EXERCISERS 
Reader's Digest (Sept. 1971), New York Times and 
Good Housekeeping, among others, exposed sauna 
wraps, inflated belts, weighted belts and effortless 
exercisers as frauds. Scientific researchers, med- 
ical and fitness experts all agree.,.there is only 
one way to firm, shape and trim up your body... 
you must work the inches off! 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


Because this isn’t a ‘‘gimmick’’ plan — and you 
have been fooled in the past by ‘effortless exer- 
cisers’’ — | make you this UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE: ‘’GET IT OFF FAST’ — and see 
measurable and firming results in three days or 
return the exerciser for a full 100° refund! Proven Prove to me | can see results and start shaping up in K 
results are already verilied. The guarantee is in 3 days! © | enclose $9.95 for "'S'' Minute Body 


. as C 5 Shaper & Slimming Course, plus $1.00 for shipping 
writing. Now, can you think of a reason for not oO 1 Two { | 
ordering your ''5-Minute Total Body Shaper?’’ q andihandlings SAVED Order TWO (or: anly-S1 (225) 


plus $1.00 for shipping and handling. (No C.0.D.’s 


please). Enclosed is © check or O money order or 
TRIAL OFFER 


Cs cash lar Siar aernee sy ost (Calif, residents add 
| 5% sales tax.) 

See your exciling new body begin 

to take shape in 3 days or ; 

every penny back! AN 


SEND TODAY : 
(Please print clearly) 


Weight Just 16 oz. 
a es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
IN CANADA: *'5"' Minute Body Shaper Plan, 2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec, 


MINUTE 


BODY SHAPER 


We Care About The Shape 
You're In — DON'T YOU? 


SEND TODAY snt¥'*** “759.95 


Joseph Weider, Dept, AE/R 

Trainer of Champions with Over 2,750,000 
Success!ul Students | 
“5"" MINUTE BODY SHAPER PLAN 

21100 Erwin Street, Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364 


RS | | 
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still growing. “I put on ten pounds 
a year. I can carry more weight.” 

He thinks of the future, the 76 
Olympics, perhaps pro track or pro 
football—if he stays healthy. He 
knows the hazards. 

“Sprinters must generate so much 
speed so quickly. A sprinter is 
pumping, pulsating, pushing. He’s 
explosive. There’s more wear and 
tear than in a miler, who has a 
rhythmic motion. All that pumping, 
and you can blow a piston.” 

The threat doesn’t bother him. 
Why does he run? “I’m always burn- 
ing up, always restless, always mov- 
ing. Speed is a reflection of my inner 
motion. I am made to run.” 

He runs to shed the plaster casts 
of life. He’s coming at the world 
from behind. Get out of his way. 
Somebody’s got something that be- 
longs to him. Gold medals, and a 
title. 

The world’s fastest human, and 
Steve Williams wants it in a year 
when it counts. | 


QUI LH ansvns 
from page 50 


1b. 2c. 3 True. 4 b. 5 Fred—Basket- 
ball; |ke—Baseball; Pete—Golf. 6 b. 7 c. 
8c.9c. 10a. 11 ¢. 12a. 13 Dick—Base- 
ball; Lucius—Basketball; Buddy—Golf. 
14 b. 18 ¢. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
Biever—101. Martin Blumenthal— 
38 (top). Clifton Boutelle—50 (mid-right), 
54. Barry Bregman—109 (2), 110. Bruce 
Curtis—30, 34, 46. Malcolm Emmons—7 (top 
right), 50 (top), 53, 63, 99. Kevin Fitzgerald 
—25 (4), 26, (2), 28 (2), 93, 97. Lewis Franck 


Vernon 


—7 (top left, bottom). Ron Koch—50 (mid- 


left), 90. Darryl Norenberq—83. Manny 
Rubio—16, 38 (bottom), 91. Carl Skalak, Jr. 
—81, 98, 104. David Sutton—84, Tony Tomsic 
—4, Peter Travers—68, 73. UPI—50 (bottom), 
106. Wide World—18 (2), 48, 62, 89. 


Clark Graebner plays in Pumas. 


On or off the court Clark 
Graebner appreciates the 
comfort and support of 
Puma’s full line of leisure 
and tennis shoes. Like the 
comfortable shoe shown. 


Available at sporting goods stores 
and shoe stores or write Sports 

Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd., Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. Or 
340 Oyster Pt. Blvd., South San 
Francisco, California 94080. 
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To help stop Athlete's Foot 
more people use Desenex. 
than any otherremedy. 


That's because anti-fungal 
Desenex contains a medically- 
proven formula that has success- 
fully helped millions of sufferers. 
And the number gets bigger 
every year. 

To help heal Athlete’s Foot, 
use Desenex Ointment at night 
and Desenex Powder, or Aerosol, 
during the day. 

When used routinely, Desenex | meaning, cools \ 
provides continuing protection Hor athiete’s fot! 


against fungous infection. 
Peseneh 


ointment 


antifungal 
antifungal we 


for 
arnieles 
foot 


Also available in solution form 


©1974 Pharmacraft Consumer Products 


A PRODUCT OF 13 OENNWALT CORPORATION 
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DAVID KAPLAN writes to tell us... CASE #20693 


14 DAYS 
LATER 
Dec. 18 


(pounds of excess 


weight...and shaped up... 


One exercise, twice daily, lying on my back, without giving up the 
foods | love—DID IT!” 


ONLY 
7 DAYS LATER 


BEFORE 


Waist 3314 
Weight 184 


Waist 3734 
Weight 191 


David, soft, pudgy, out-of-shape the day 
he started our Plan. 


Results inj 


WHAT IS THIS INGENIOUS PLAN? 

The Weider ‘'5’’ Minute Body Shaper plan is based 
on doing ONE CONTINUOUS RHYTHMIC CO-OR- 
DINATED EXERCISE while still eating the foods 
you like. That's all you do! This one five-minute 
exercise is designed to attack the Waist and Hips 
(where fat accumulates quickest, giving your body 
a flabby, weak and distorted look) — as well as 
burn off excess body fat fast by speeding up your 
metabolism, burning up stored calories and re- 
leasing excess water—while reshaping your chest, 
abdomen, firming up your legs and arms — your 
tolal body! 

It's safer than strenuous workouts, beats the time 
consumption and dangers of gym,workouts....or 
any other vigorous sport. 

The unit weighs about 16 oz. and lits any wallet- 
sized Case. You can carry it and use it wherever 
there’s floor space — anytime. Even while watch- 
ing television. 


WHAT COMES OFF IN 14 DAYS? 
Individual results vary, but during an average 14 
day period, you can expect to lose up to four 
inches from your waistline and up to ten pounds 
off your present weight. It strengthens your heart 
and lungs, increases stamina and endurance, im- 
proves your digestive function and general health. 
IT TOUGHENS YOU UP. For a ‘5-Minute Exerciser’ 
— it sure does a lot! 

WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY: 

“T lost 18 Ibs. and 414” off my waist in 14 days," 
R. Mathews ®* ‘'[ lost 15 lbs. and 4” off my waist 
in 14 days,"’ M. Harvey = “'I lost 15 Ibs. and 214” 
off my waist in 14 days,’’ P. Boyd = ‘'L lost 10% 
Ibs. and 3” off my waist in 14 days,"’ M. Pearson 
* “‘L lost 15 lbs. and 5” off my waist in 14 days,"’ 
L. Heathcock = “‘[ lost 11 Ibs, and 41” off my 
waist in 14 days,”’ R, Peetrich = ‘'I lost 13 Ibs, and 
27,” off my waist in 14 days,” R. Vaderity = “'I 
lost 9 Ibs. and 3” off my waist in 14 days,"" J. 
Miniford = ‘'l lost 14 Ibs. and 3%” off my waist 
in 14 days,’’ M. Reed. 

Results vary depending on how much overweight 
you are and how much time you give to the Plan, 


Patent Pending, Copyright Joc Weider, 1974 


Waist 3414 
Weight 185 


Only 7 Days Later — Firming, shaping and 
slimming results are showing. 


ust. 3 days! 


These pupils have given from 5 to 15 minutes 
twice daily to our one simple exercise, lying on 
their backs in comfort, some while watching TV— 
so their impressive results naturally vary. The 
above sampling of our hundreds of thousands of 
students proves that you, too, can make sensa- 
tional gains. Results are guaranteed! 


WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY: 

Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Osteopaths, Ath- 
letic Coaches,...agree it’s the most successful 
Waistline-Weight Reducer and Shaping Up Plan 
ever invented! 


“EXPOSING EFFORTLESS EXERCISERS 
Reader's Digest (Sept. 1971), New York Times and 
Good Housekeeping, among others, exposed sauna 
wraps, inflated belts, weighted belts and effortless 
exercisers as frauds. Scientific researchers, med- 
ical and fitness experts all agree...there is only 
one way to firm, shape and trim up your body... 
you must work the inches off! 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


Because this isn't a “‘gimmick" plan — and you 
have been fooled in the past by “‘effortless exer- 
cisers’’ — [| make you this UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE: ‘GET IT OFF FAST’ — and see 
measurable and firming results in three days or 
return the exerciser for a full 100° refund! Proven 
results are already verified. The guarantee is in 
writing. Now, can you think of a reason for not 
ordering your '5-Minute Total Body Shaper?" 


FREE 


TRIAL OFFER 


See your exciting new body begin 
to take shape in 3 days or 
every penny back! 


SEND TODAY 


Weight Just 16 oz. 


"it took me 14 days to shape up!" 
Fast Enough! 


After 14 Days — A slimmer, more youthful and shapelier 
Dave writes to tell us... 

‘I’m very happy with my results, but T want you to know that 
after the Ist week on the Plan when J lost 3'-in. off my 
waist and 6 Ibs., 
1 drank more during the 2nd week on the Plan than I 
usually do in months. Yet I still lost weight and inches. 
The Plan is simple to follow, so after the holidays | will use 
it again to drop to 170 lbs, with a 31'/-in. waist. Thanks for 
a slimmer, more energetic life." 


1 was invited to many Christmas parties. 


BEFORE 
Dec. 4 


says Dave Kaplan. 


MINUTE 


BODY SHAPER 


We Care About The Shape 
You're In — DON'T YOU? 


SEND TODAY onty'®™* *'"$9.95 


Joseph Weider, Dept. AE/R 
Trainer of Champions with Over 2,750,000 | 


Successtul Students 


"5" MINUTE BODY SHAPER PLAN 


21100 Erwin Street, Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364 


Prove to me | can see results and start shaping up in nl 
3 days! © | enclose $9.95 for ‘'S'’’ Minute Body 
Shaper & Slimming Course, plus $1.00 for shipping | 
and handling. O SAVE! Order TWO for only $17.95, 
plus $1.00 for shipping and handling. (No C.0.D.’s 
please). Enclosed is O check or © money order or | 


CAVCESNa fOr ee ec as . (Calif. residents add 


q 5% sales tax.) 


| SLE Fo Sane ZB nna derdiboitn I 


(Please print clearly) 
ee ae ee es ee 


a a 
IN CANADA: *'5"' Minute Body Shaper Plan, 2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec. 


INCREDIBLY PRICED AT ONLY $5.98 


GIANT MEXICAN 


git ma 


EDDING 


Sleeps 2 or Sits 3 or 4, Hand-Braided Multi-Colored 
Sisal Over 10 feet Long 


Siesta time is hammock time. . . and this is how to do it! 
This giant Mexican wedding hammock will sleep 2 or sit 
3 to 4 amigos. The gayest multi-colored sisal in all the 
world has been twisted and braided by hand into the 
swingiest hammock this side of heaven. In addition to the 
gentle pleasure of sleeping or just swinging ina hammock, 
this beauty will fill your garden with a brilliant burst of 
color, and be a conversation piece for your friends and 
neighbors all summer long. Hammock is over 10 feet long 
and for only $5.98 is a very good buy! 


OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED THIS SEASON 


Supplies are limited to what we have on hand. To avoid 
disappointment we urge you to order now. Orders will be 
filled on a first come, first served basis and offer will not 
be repeated this season! 


P= ee Se eee ee ee | ae |e 


GIFT HOUSE, Dept. 5969 
4500 N.W. 135th Street, Miami, Florida 33059 


Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ 


-Hammock(s) (#10497) @ $5.98 
plus 85¢ postage. 


Name 

Address 
City 
State Zip 


SAVE $1.70.Send only $11.96 for 2 Wed- 
ding Hammocks and we pay the postage. 
Extra hammock makes a wonderful gift. 


N.Y, & Fla. res. please add appropriate sales tax. 
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AIKIDO » TAE-KWON-DO 


THE VOvUVE\L SELF- 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 


In the shortest time you can learn the fantastic techniques 
of self-defense and you’ll never be afraid again! This 
unique Home Course will reveal numerous fighting 
methods that you can put to immediate use. Easy and 
exciting to learn, you’ll be able to master any difficult 
situation. In only a short while, the knowledge of the 
World’s Top Fighting Experts can be Yours!! 

Regardless of your age, you can master this TOTAL 
SELF-DEFENSE SYSTEM! It doesn’t require muscles 
or size to be a MASTER at self-defense, but it does re- 
quire KNOW-HOW!! The knowledge of Karate has en- 
abled small, slight men to successfully and completely 
protect themselves from men twice their size; in just sec- 
onds the Karate Master can completely immobilize any 
attacker — destroying him! 


With Karate training... YOUR HANDS AND 
FEET COULD HAVE FANTASTIC NEW POWER!! 


Your hands will have the power of an axe and you 
can use your elbows, knees and feet as death-dealing 
clubs! arate is the most feared fighting method known 
to man! The open hand can deliver a single Karate blow 
many times more powerful than a boxing champions 
punch! You'll aay learn all the vital striking areas 
that will flatten the biggest and toughest assaulter... 
FAST! You’ll reduce any assailant to cringing helpless- 
ness, in just seconds. You’ll fearno man... ever! Our 
TOTAL SELF-DEFENSE SYSTEM is the most 


DEADLY form of defense 
A NEW YOU! 


and attack ever devised, 

» EVERYONE ADMIRES AND 
RESPECTS A 
KARATE MASTER! 

Once you learn the skills of Ka- 
rate and our Total Self-Defense 
System — you'll possess a New 
Self-Confidence that will gener- 
ate a new you! You'll be able 
to Master any situation, You 
can situate become a de- 
De structive, fighting, self- 
defense power machine 
. .. in the shortest time!! 
You’ll learn the tech- 
niques of Karate, 
Kung-Fu, Judo, Jiu- 
Jitsu, Savate, Aikido, 
Tae-Kwon-Do, which 
add up to the most 
complete Total Self- 
Defense System ever!! 


KAGATE 


KUNG-FU - JUDO ° JIU-JITSU » SAVATE 


—K 
d 


Regardless of 
your age or build... 
YOU CAN BECOME 
MORE POWERFUL! 


We'll help you to become aware of 

the destructive forces you already 

possess. We'll teach you to channel 

your forces so that you’ll be able to 

protect yourself from any attacker! 

e@ Learn the secrets of the Ancient 
Oriental Masters! 

@ Walk the streets with a New Con- 
fidence, feeling safe, knowing you 
can protect your loved ones. 

@ Learn all the vulnerable areas of 
the body—so that you can demol- 
ish anybody! 

® Destroy any attacker with Super 
Self-Defense Techniques! 

e@ Easy to read, completely illustra- 
ted instructions—,;—_= 

learn at home! 


MAIL 
TODAY 


UNIVERSAL Dept. E WER S 

Box 39303 Sort 

Detroit, Mich. 48239 wn Seo 
Shoot the ‘works’ to me — rush me PANE 
a FREE Colorful Brochure — FREE DEX 


INFORMATION about Karate & other Self-Defense 


Techniques. Enclosed you'll find 25¢ to help cover is 
postage and handling. 

Name Age ei 
Address a] 
Cie ee St te Zip 
PRRPRRRRRE RELY 


MARKET PLAC 


EFor od-rates write Classified. 100 E. Ohio, Chicagoz 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PIANO TUNING LEARNED Quickly at Home! Tre- 

mendous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary, GI 
approved. Information free, Empire School, Box 450327, 
Miami 33145. See or hg as 
1 MADE $40,000.00 YEAR by Mailorder! Helped others 
make money! Start with $15.00—Free Proof, Torrey, Box 
318-MT, Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197. 

SPARE TIME—MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

* HOME IMPORT MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, No Cap- 

ital required, Free details, Pinebrook House, Box 82H, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583, _ = 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING, Mailing 

Envelopes. Offer Details 10c, Lindbloom Brothers, 3636 
Veterson, Chicago 60659, 

SALESMEN WANTED 

EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent accounts. 
No collecting or investment, Metropolitan Finance, 1129 
West dist, Kansas City, Missouri. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


*k BORED?? Overseas Action Advisors, Dangerous 
A __ Join: Soldiers of Fortune, POB 151, Sylvania, OH 4 
VACUUM IMPROVES measurements immediate 
trated, $1.00 (refundable). Aspira, 210 Fifth, NY 
N ST TO ALL 
ae DRIVING ON YOUR VACATION? Unique pocket 
size gas calculator tells number of gallons needed. 
Simple and fast. Money back guarantee, Send $2.98, LorAL 
10., 7432 N. Harlem, Chicago, IL 60648. 
ollar each for old cards, 
1 vist, Box 8731M, Detroit 48215. 
LEARN POWERFUL KARATE TECHNIQUES by film, 
home study course. Bushido, Bo: CA 9: ‘ 
SOUND MOVIES. F i Custom 
i Dept-CT, 4600 Union Bay, » Wash. 98105. 
GAS GUARD! prevents siphoning. Makes lock and 
key cap obsolete! Simple installation. Fits all_cars, 
Guaranteed! $3.95, Link Industries, 9 Strabano Ct., Balti- 
more, Md, 21234, A sd = 
NICK THE GREEK, easy-to-learn system shows you how to 
win at craps and roulette, Free detai 
envelope to: Studio-A, Box 1041, S$ » City, CA 91604 
ok FREE CATALOG! Gasoline-Saving Automotive Acces- 


sories. Pioneer, Box 1531-M, Vernon, Texas 76384. 


EDUCATION—HOME STUDY 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal De- 
tectives. Box 8180-C, Universal City, Calif. 
=IT-YOURSELF 


ok TRAMPOLINE KIT (PIT TYPE) 6’ x 12’ commercial 
duty $1 0 prepaid. ‘‘Teco,"’ Box 706, Matthews, 


North Caroli 28105. 
SONG POEMS—MUSIC 
* RECORDINGS, PUBLISHING CONTRACT. Songs, 
Poems. Talent Searchers, Suite B, 6311 Yucca, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


SLEEP _LEARNING—HYPNOTISM 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-MX, Olympia, Washington. o— 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: 
Towers, 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood. CA 91605. 


AD ISERS—AGENCIES 


te “SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING” tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 
profits, includes copy-hints plus where to place your ads 
and why—and much more. $2.00 postpaid. Refundable. Free 
Detatls about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer.’’ Write 
8S. Omessi, Dept, SO-M6, Classified, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


BE eye! STRONGER ATHLETE 
, rogressive 


\) REVOLUTIONARY BOOK TEACHES NOW TO 
WEIGHT LIFT FOR POWER IN SPORTS 


Weight training program designed to increase athletic 
[ Strength and stamina. De- 
outines for... football — 
track — soccer — swim- 
ming — wrestling. Cr for beginning as well as 
7] experienced lifters 


7 DUNLAP PLACE, DEPT: S-5 
IODLESEX, NEW JERSEY 0a! 


THAT CAN MAKE YOU A GIANT IN SPORTS 


{Sorry No C.0.D.) 
\ A BOOK 


INSTANT REPLAY & % 


ef NOW YOU CAN SEE ALL YOUR FAVORITE 
Pd 


SPORTS FILMS IN YOUR OWN HOME. 

FROM FRAZIER-FOREMAN TO THE 72 

OLYMPICS, WE HAVE THEM ALL! WE'LL 

EVEN SUPPLY YOU WITH A PROJECTOR. 

Send $1.00 for complete brochure and details, 
(refunded on first order) 


Sports World, Dept. S-7, Box 427, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708 
UNUSUAL 


FREE  sascsau GIFT 


PLUS information on Baseball Schools, 
Starting a career, Youth Leagues, Fund 
Raising, Pro-tryouts, Umpiring. 

PLUS collector's goldmine of ideas. 
No Obligation of Any Kind. 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATES 
s ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 33733 


BOX 10626 — 


tow cost! 
BLOW YOURSELF UP 


FULL COLOR 


PHOTO POSTER 


Brilliant, full color photographic 

posters from any color photo. Great 

room decoration, gift idea, 
1¥2x2 ft. 


1xt¥2ft = 2x3 ft 
$7.50 $4.50 $14.50 

BLACK-AND-WHITE POSTERS From 
any b&w or color photo, Polaroid, 
or illustration. 

2x3 ft. — $3.50 1¥2x2 ft. — $2.50 3x4 ft. — $7.50 

$1.00 SPECIAL! B&W duplicates — 1¥2x2 or 2x3 ft 

only $1.00 ea. with original b&w or color order. 

RUSH SERVICE! Shipped ist class in 1 day. Addit. $2 

per poster. B&W only. 

If ordering from slide or neg., add $1.00 per poster Your 

original returned, Add SO0¢ psig. & hdlg. for EA ITEM 

ordered N.Y res. add tax. Send check, cash or MO. No COD's. 


PHOTO POSTER, Dept S164 210 E, 23 St. NYC 10010 


1,000 SPORT ITEMS! 
20% TO 50% OFF 


GIANT 17”x 24” SOUVENIR 

GIFT CATALOGUE loaded with 
easy-to-order Pro Team merchandise for all 
94 Pro Teams. x Uniforms % Posters + 
Pennants 7 Patches x Helmets. The list 
goes on and on. FREE 12 NL or AL helmet 
decals. Send 50¢ postage and handling today, 


S&A ADVERTISING 
P.O. Box 5353 San Francisco, Ca. 94101 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. For 


complete information, send for free booklet N-72. 


Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York 10001 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


Custom order your choice of jersey 
number. Personalize jerseys with your 
name on the back, pro style. Quality, 
authentic game jerseys. Ideal recre- 
ation wear. Send now for current 
catalog. Rush name, address & 25* 
@ coin to cover postage & handiing to: 
4 SCORE-LINEUP COMPANY 
P.O. Box 8344 Spokane, WA 99203 


A, 


Wr 


WHO ELSE 
WANTS TO 
BEAT THE 


HORSES? 


information in a plain en- 
velope about the same method used by ‘‘pros‘‘ 


Ill send you free 


and “‘insiders'’ wno reguiariy take their place 
at race track payoff windows. We call it Bet- 
O-Meter. And it’s so good that a doctor friend 
of ours from San Diego informs us that he won 
$17.000 in two weeks, using Bet-O-Meter af the 
Caliente track, for Trotters and Thorobreds. 


BET-O-METER 
INFORMATION IS FREE 


Sportswriter Santaniello writes "’...| came out 
a winner at a)i tracks—thoroughbred, harness and 
even dog races...’ Bet-O-Meter points up only 
“‘live’’ and '‘hot’’ horses—but that’s only part of 
the success story. Why not find out for yourself? 
Write today—Full information is free! 


A. G. ILLICH 
697 E. 219 St. (Dept. 111CC) Bronx, N.Y. 10467 


Over 
3,000 in 
prizes 


Awarded Monthly 


Draw 
the Boxer 


Let the Boxer help you test your talent. 
You may win one of five $845.00 Commer- 
cial Art Scholarships or any one of seventy- 
five $10.00 cash prizes! 

Draw the Boxer any size except like a 
tracing. Use pencil. Every qualified entrant 
receives a free professional estimate of 
his art talent. 

Each winner receives a two year schol- 
arship in commercial art taught by Art In- 
struction Schools, Inc., one of America’s 
leading home study art schools. 

Try for an art scholarship that may lead 
you into the exciting fields of advertising 
art and illustrating, cartooning or painting. 
Your entry will be judged in the month re- 
ceived but not later than July 31, 1974. 
Prizes awarded for best drawings of vari- 
ous subjects received from qualified en- 
tranis age 14 and over. One $25 cash 
award for the best drawing from entrants 
age 12 and 13. No drawings can be re- 
turned. Our, students and professional art- 
ists not eligible. Contest winners will be 
notified, Send your entry today. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO ENTER CONTEST 


ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS, ING. 


Studio 4U-1830 * 500 South Fourth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 


Please enter my drawing in your 
monthly contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
Occupation Age 
Address Apt. - 
City State 
County. Zip Code. 
fica) Telephone Number. 
\ * Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
“see Of the National Home Study Council. 
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| PAULHEMPHILIS 


AMERICA 


Late one brisk evening in March of 1954, 
bloated from a repast of hamburgers 
and fries and Cokes at the corner 
drugstore in downtown Cocoa, Florida, 
| hustled a battered suitcase past the 
old drunks in the lobby of the Seminole 
Hotel and threw it in the back seat of a 
buddy's tattered car to go off and join 
the company of men. His name, as well 
as | recall, was Ron Horsefield. At the 
Jack Rossiter Baseball School, we had 
just signed $150-a-month contracts with 
the Panama City Fliers of the Class D 
Alabama-Florida League—he as a lead- 
footed outfielder, | as a frail second 
baseman—and at the age of 18 we 
were headed for spring training. Cards 
and letters had already gone out to 
friends and relatives, assuring them of 
box seats at the Fliers’ home opener. 

We reached the odorous Gulf paper- 
mill town of Panama City the next morn- 
ing, and we were astonished to dis- 
cover what appeared to be a refugee 
camp. The zealous general manager of 
the club had “signed” about 50 kids like 
us, to go along with the usual three or 
four career minor-leaguers who would 
hold things together, and it was dog- 
eat-dog. We were housed shoulder-to- 
shoulder on cots atop the roof of the 
Dixie-Sherman Hotel, bussed out to the 
shabby ballpark like migrant grape- 
pickers, dressed in baggy hand-me- 
down uniforms, drilled and run in 
the sandy outfield until our tongues 
waggled, and finally showered down in 
a two-nozzle dungeon called the visi- 
tors’ clubhouse. It was apparent from 
the beginning that little good would 
come of any of it. 

Dizzying as the experience was to 
me (‘Jesus, kid,’ one of the veterans 
barked when | nudged a blooper to 
right field, “you'll hit .400 in this league 
if your thumbs hold out’), | could not 


then understand how degrading it must 
have been to the player-manager: A 
weary 29-year-old named Roy Sinque- 
field. For eight years he had labored 
in the low minors, once making it to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in Class 
B, and now he was not only obliged 
to be the club’s leading pitcher and 
hitter but also to play nursemaid, coach, 
banker, scout and father-confessor, all 
for the sum of $600 a month. On the 
third day of camp, with an exhibition 
game scheduled for that night in Tal- 
lahassee, he called everybody around 


the mound. “Those whose names | 
call,” he said, “can stay.’ Mine was 
not called. 


little wonder, then, that we did not 
recognize each other at first when we 
met again this March. | had written 
about my failed baseball career in Life 
magazine some two years earlier, elicit- 
ing a letter from the Holiday Inn West 
in Melbourne, Florida: “Letting you go 
wasn‘t the only mistake | made. They 
let me go six weeks later. Come see 
me sometime.” It was signed “Roy 
Sinquefield."“ He was now managing 
the Holiday Inn down there. 

| stopped in Melbourne this spring, 
and after a phone call, Sinquefield met 
me in the dark air-conditioned bar of 
his motel. He looked a lot like one of 
the tidy traveling salesmen who had 
begun to occupy the bar stools: Close- 
cropped graying hair, wing-tip shoes, 
dark blue suit. He still carried the one 
singular characteristic | could recall 
about him—a pair of sad glazed eyes | 
assumed to be the result of playing 
some 1,000 games under harsh minor- 
league lights—but otherwise, at 49, he 
could pass for any middle-aged busi- 
nessman in America. ‘There were so 
many players over the years, I'd have a 


hard time remembering even the ones 
who stuck around for awhile,” he sald, 
ordering a Coke. 

That season of 1954 was Sinque- 
field’s last. Six weeks into the schedule 
the franchise was bought by the Detroit 
Tigers, who cleaned house and brought 
in their own players and manager. 
Sinquefield hooked on with Fort Walton 
Beach in the same league, as a pitcher- 
outfielder, having to settle for $450 a 
month. He had been selling insurance 
during off-seasons for the eight years 
he had played pro baseball—in towns 
like Opelika, Alabama, and Evansville, 
Indiana—and he was beginning to feel 
like a man playing a boy's game. “! 
knew it was too late for me,” he said. 
“| was one of those ‘baseball bums,’ 
and my wife had our second child that 
summer. | figured I’d had my fun, and 
now it was time to get serious.” 

“Was it fun, really?” | asked. “Those 
eight years?” 

“Of course it was. Even when | knew 
| wasn't ever going to play in the 
majors. You get it in your blood and 
you just have to work it out.” 


As we reminisced, it occurred to me 
that it might have been years—maybe 
since he quit baseball—since Roy Sinque- 
field had been recognized as anything 
but an insurance salesman or a motel 
manager. A sparkle returned to his eyes 
as he remembered scruffy parks and 
endless bus rides and faded names: 
Neal Cobb, police chief and heavy 
hitter; Tony Llaganella, bandy-legged 
shortstop, now an artist; Bob Karasek, 
built like a bull, now selling sporting 
goods. 

“| played a litle amateur ball in 
Birmingham, and a little slow-pitch soft- 
ball when | moved here, but now it's 
just golf now and then. | don’t keep 
up with baseball much anymore,” 
Sinquefield was saying. He seemed 
almost apologetic, two decades later, 
about my dismissal. “You could‘ve been 
Nellie Fox and | might have cut you,” 
he said. “There were so many players. 
| only had three days to make my first 
cut. | probably saw you swing a half- 
dozen times,”” | assured him his original 
assessment of my talents proved out, 
that | envied him for at least having 
played, and we shook hands. This time 
as friends. 


“Behind us 40 tons of thundering Australian surf... 
ahead of us an obstacle course of jagged rocks. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER Mavesty QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER. & SONS LIMITED 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
_ “If Hawaii’s thundering 
waves don’t wipe you out... 
i Sa  tryriding the wild water of 
Australia’s Tasman Sea 
ina kayak. All it takes is 
balance, boatsmanship... 
and bats in your belfry. 


MPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1973. 


“‘Wham! A breaker walloped 
us! | felt like | was caught 
inthe spin cycle of a giant 
washing machine. And 
when Cindy found a limp 
rag on the beach, 
| realized it was me. 


F ‘Later, we toasted our 
adventure with 
Canadian Club at Doyle’s 
Restaurant in Sydney.” 
Wherever you go, C.C. 
—_— |} welcomes you. More 
people appreciate its incomparable 
taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
mm |t's the whisky that’s perfect company 
: all evening long. Canadian Club— 
“The Best In The House’”® in 87 lands. 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM \) 
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Imported in bottle from Canada. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined ff a 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. J iy y 
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BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 


14 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


